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[‘‘ Come, OLD GrRL,” SIR ORTEL SAID, WITH HIS WINNING SMILE, ‘DON’T SEND ME OFF IN A HUFF!"’) 


MORE THAN A BROTHER. 


—_—o—. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Sin One, Pacer was not dead, as was soon 
Proved by his sitting up and looking round in 
astonishment. He stared at the horse, the 
tree overhead, the dusty road, and rubbed his 
head, which had come into contact with the 
latter rather roughly. 

“What the dickens am I doing here?” he 
niurmured, in surprise, as instinct made him 
Bamitle to his feet out of the reach of 

ajah’s hoofs. “Such a thing never hap- 
= to me before. I wonder what it was?” 
e @ got on to his horse and rode off at a 
pany ag pace than usual, with a startled look 
0 his eyes, : 

Pe Warner lived in a pleasant house in 

“orge-street, Windsor, and through his talent, 
Perprref and kindness, had won the re- 
pind of his neighbours. He had attended the 

Bet family for many years. He it was 
Who was with 
Op dead 





on before the sad cortége to break the grievous 
news to the wife whom death had made a 
widow. He had prescribed for Oriel when he 
was cutting his first teeth, and had brought 
Cora successfully through a severe attack of 
scarlet fever. On hearing of her present ill- 
ness he promised to be at the Hall as soon as 
he had finished his usual round. 

‘And now let me look at you?” putting 
his hand on the young Baronet’s shoulder, 
and turning him round tothe light. ‘ You 
are not like yourself to-day, and your coat is 
covered with dust. The Rajah hasn’t been 
misconducting himself, has he?” 

**Not he—he’s a jewel. But I’ve had a 
cropper,” laughing slightly. ‘*One minute I 
was in the saddle, the next down in the 
dust.” 

** How was that? Did he put his foot ina 
hole?” studying the face before him with 
grave eyes. 

‘* Not a bit of it. There was nothing wrong 





with him, and I was all right a minute before. 


Suddenly I felt a pain like a stab in my side, 


Sir John when he was picked | and then everything seemed topsy-turvy— 
on the hunting-field, and who rode | myself amongst the number. How I got to the 





ground I don’t know; but I found myself on 
my back. Rajah, I believe, thought I was 
drunk, and looked at me with a sort of ‘I'd 
never have believed it of you’ expression! 
But I must be off!” 

‘Wait a bit; don’t be in a hurry,” and 
the doctor caught up a stethoscope and in- 
serted it under Sir Oriel’s coat. 

‘“‘ What's that for?” he asked, rather taken 
aback. 

“‘ Just to satisfy myself,” applying his ear 
to it. 

“‘ Now, hang it! I wish I had never told 
you,” a slight flash of annoyance rising to his 
face, which before, had been unusually pale. 
‘(It was nothing at all but a stitch, or some- 
thing of that sort. I daresay other fellows 
have it lots of times.’’ 

‘No doubt,” said Dr. Warner, quickly. “I 
think I had better write you out a pre- 
scription.” 

“No, thanks, 
hastily. 

The doctor sat down and wrote a few lines 
on a piece of paper, which he handed to the 
young Baronet, saying, gravely,— 


No nastiness for me,” 
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“If yor are a wise man, you'll attend to 
that. And now I won't keep yon avy longer. 
Your horse is at the door, I think. 

He went ont to the porch, suw his visitor 
mount and ride off, then he stepped into his 
own dog-cart with a sigh; bat what he 
thought he kept to himself ia the recess of 
his mind—a receptacle filled with some of the 
saddest secrets of life. 

Sir Oriel, meanwhile, went to arrange a 
lawn-tennis tournament with one friend, a 
cricket match with another, a row on the 
river with a third, and then made a détour t6 
speak to his bailiff about some cottages that 
needed repair. 

Mr. Owen, the bailiff, was a short, sturdy- 
looking man, with a round, good-tempered 
face, to which he was always trying toadd a 
stern expreesion by means of a frown. He 
wassure to tell his master that the tenants 
were bonnd to repair their gmall homes for 
themselves, and Sir Oriel was certain to reply 
he did not’not care a hang whether+hey ought 
to or not. The question was, who sas best 
‘able to pay the bill? As there Wyte oe 
doubt on that subject, he meant to 
the repairs on his own account. ot 

Mr. Owen shook his head, and m 
something abou: spoiling the people; 
was really a kind-hearted man, 
monstrated because he felt it-to be hig a 

He looked after his young he 


at he 
re- 


off on his handsome tae@renghb 


how, the thought passed hig 
it would be & bad jebifor the 
thing happened to the Sqmines t 

“What 2 fool 2 am 4o- of 
he muttered to himeelf, ye 
at his own folly. "Hehas newer Be 
mortal thing the m@tter With hig, Z 
got the cream ef life whilst other foils 

Hulloa ! Binks, ig that the way 
? ” 

He wasectoss the road dn another miuute, 
lopping off the branghes of a tall briar in 
& Way that showed. hé kaew how to do it, 
whilst the labosrer regarded bim with» broad 
grin. 

° «Youmay keepen At that, maister. You 
do it wonderfn’ fine, Oi want to have a pail 
at my poipe.” 

So sayidg, he qitet!z sat down on a heap of 


he's’ 
Ayave | sighed. 


never allow yourself to be over excited ; eat 
well; crink moderately, and don't keep late 


hours.”’ 

‘“Pehaw! He must have thought he was 
préseriting for an 6ld wemhnu,” I! might as 
well be a mummy atonce. A short life and a 
merry one is a thousand times better than the 
life of -s superannnated dormonse |” 

With a gesture of impatience he tore the 
prescription into little bits and scattered the 
pieces far and wide; and then, in reckless 
defiance of the doctor’s advice, started his 
horse ata hand-zallop and pulled up-sharp at 
the hall-door. 

Lady Paget met him in the hall, and totd 
him, with a well-pleased emile, that Dr, War- 
ner said that he did not fear grave reeults 
from Cora’s present ialigpontion but. that 
she required careful hi and sleep\was 
the beat restorative for exhausted nature. 

‘' That's all right |" he amewered cheerf 
« Luncheon 
mast go and be brushed |” and he hurried 
stairs two steps at a time, 

He was very cheerfalwith his mother, 
discus2¢d some of his many.ggfane for 
future—plans whigh : 
earried ; 


‘our peor fa! 
an accident; your nucle W 
down by the sun at a revie 
again; yout grandfather. 
jast as he wasleaving the 

“ What did he dic 8B 44 
disease? his vou king, © 


stones, and preessded to fill a broken clay-/fwben 


pipe with seme rough-looking sori of tobacca,. 


Having filled it and lighted it, he smoked it 
with am expression of sublime satisfaction. 

‘‘ Get mp, you lazy beggar!” called out the 
bailiff, ashe threw down the billhook, “ I'm 
not gdiag to do your work whilst you pockel 
a duy’s wages. Gir Orishia mighty partion- 
lar about these hedges, amd will be sariously 
displeased if you make them look as if they 
were shaved |” 

‘** Ishould ba a’ most afeared to touch them 
now,” said Binks. with a twinkle in the one 
eye which nature had allowed him, ‘ Go on, 
maister, I’ve takin’ a lesson!" 

* No, no! I’ve #ot fhore work than I know 
how to tackle, withowt interfering with yours. 
What with thete now waterworks and half-a- 
dozsn other things, the Squive won't let the 
grass grow ufideY our feet any more than 
under his own.” 

“T's well to ba a gen'leman, with time for 

ranks and faticies,” eaid Binks, rising with 
creaking joints from his low seat on the heap 
of stones. ‘‘ Forths matter o’ that, it’s all 
luck that does it, aad there's no gainsayiag 
that Sir Oriel is juat the luckiest cove in these 
ere parts, or any other.” 

Bir Oriel, meauwhile, was riding slowly up 
the avenue, when he bethought himeelf of tha 
doctor's prescription. He took it ont of his 
pit with an instnot resolve thathe wouldn't 

dosed like « child. A look of surprise 
crossed his face when ho saw the contents, 
and his expression chauged rapidly from one 
of mere aunoyanes to another of grea‘ 
gravity. These were the words of the pre- 
ecription :— 

* Avoid «ll active exertion, tuch aa cricket, 
tennis, rowing, etc. “Ride at a moderate pace; 





ro, pte eH 
pa Se gs him, “TF j 
pat him into your heal! t indu'gent 
smile, which probably would have been re- 
placed by a frown if ths questioner had been 
anyone bat her much-loved son. 

‘‘ Im only showiag@ proper interest in my 
ancestors. Itis not nesessary, is it, that we 
should all die of the same thing?” 


Sheoams up tohim and raising his face |, 


to hera kissed it, with all her mother’s love 
rising in a sudden burst of longing:to her lips; 
bat she only said, quietly, You nesdn't bs 
afraid, mydear boy. You are nos in the least 


apopletic. And now I minust go and see how but where? Where?” 


Cora is.” 


sic Oriel opsie the door for her;and then ' time she spsnt in 


sauntered On to the terrace with a cigar in his 
hand. He was there a long time alone, till 
the ligos had faded quite from the glowing 
west, and daylight lingeringly made way for 
the silent steps of night. 

How litile can even the fondest’ mother 
guees what her son is thinking of if he refuses 
to betray himself by word of mouth? Lady 
Puget would probably have imagined him to 
be dreaming ecstatically of Lady Gerda’s fair 
faoe and graceful bearing; or pondering over 
the approaching sale of Lord Fitzmaur's 
hunters at Tattersali's, or mentally disouss- 
ing the best treatment fora sick dog. And 
in all points she would have been wrong. 

For oncé in hie happy young life Sir Oriel’s 
thoughts were travelling far beyond this world 
of daily trifles light ag air, to thatother world 





y? Thedustis frighttal. “ip 





{ 


' 
} 


‘her parse, and had vague ideas that she 


where there is no buyicg-or tellin, no tenn} 
no cricket, no marrying or giving jy ae 
riage. : 

Did the kind old doctor, with 
preseri » mean to give him a 
some day, quite suddenly, his 
come? That he might ride out 2s he gj 
to-day without @ care ora fear in his heart 
fall of the hopes and the happiness of ear, 
and prosperous manhood, and drop from hy, 
saddle in some out-of-the-way corner and ajp 
like a dog in a ditch, whilst mother and cousin 
were waiting for him in growing impatiencg 
little guessing that the waiting world last fo; 
ever, till longing was merged into fruition— 
till time was drowned in Eternity ? 

He gave himself a shake, and lighted , 
fresh cigar. Even if it were so, there wa; 
nothing to palla long fave about, Anything 
‘bstter than being like that vther fclloy_ 

: ehuw} who Was dying by 
alysis, And, after all, 
Were not in. 


bis strange 
hint that 
call might 


be a 


- wma a bit, and, 


went 


ge Sway. Mrs. Stapley on 


her miz- 
‘tress away, 


hurry 
lad to be left 
“Mary, whom ghe could thoroughly 


trast not to betray anything to Miss Paget's 


disadvantage. Those two faith?al women 
would glance at the patient with pitiful eyes, 
when the fevered lips were always crying for 
qne who was more thana brother. + 
 Oriel—Oriel, come! Take taat horrid girl 
away! She doesn't love you! I'm alone— 
alone—alons!” the cry would end ina wail. 
“Come to me—comet" snd then she 
would break out fiercely— Not with you— 
I won't go—it’s so dark. Tell Oriel I'm 
wanting him?. 80 cold, so tired. There's no 
one to care. I'll gat away and drown myself, 
Then her poor, dis- 
tracted mind wonld go back to that dreary 
the baker's shop; that 
moment of dismay when she could not find 


might be hurried off to prison on account of 


| an “ unpaid-for "penny roll ! 





Both housekeeper and maid wondered what 
could be the clue to incoherent prayers for 


| forgiveness, addressed as it geemed to & 


baker’s wife! re 

“T'mso hungry—so hungry! I feel ssit. 
should drop! My purse—my purse—waere is 
it? I'm notacheat. Oh, don't look at me 
like that—like that ! ending in a shrill cry 
and a sadden shiver, Then 1 oncther 
moment ‘the toue would soften to poate! 
pleading. “I'm not naaghty. T never noes 
it. Oriel, don't tarn away! Whut di = 
woman say? Bat it isn't trae. + : 
believe me, and I'm coming to tel! you; °2 
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wa , . . 
it’s so dark and I can’t see, and I'm sinking— 
sinking down!” 1 

«Dear! dear! it makes my heart bleed, 
said Mrs. Stapley, ina hoarse whisper, though 
the loudest talking could not have disturbed 
an utterly sleepless patient. “ Depend upon 
it the poor young lady went through more 
than we shall ever hear of when she was 
missing from home for those many long 
hours, I'vea fancy it would never have 
happened if I had been there. Her ladyship 


tePh rightly understand Miss Cora, and she 


did. 
wer tt wasn’t her ladyship's fault that day,” 


said Mary, who liked a love-story, and was 
always weaving one. ‘ It was something, I 
always think, to do with that Lady Gerda. 
You know, fine lady though she is, they say 
that she has set ber capat the master |” 

«And I hope Sir Oriel’s a match for the 
highest in the land,” said Mrs. Stapley, brid- 
lingup. “If she wants anything better she 
has a chance of dying an old maid.” 

“Oriel! Oriel !.Oriel!’’ cried the uncon- 
scious Cors, with her whole heart in her voice, 
and thecry echoed far and wide till it met 
the ears of the very man she called, as he 
passed across the broad landing on the way 
tohis own room: He stopped abrupily, and 
then walking quickly in the direction from 
which it came, opened ‘his cousin’s door, and 
stood before ‘the astonished eyes of Mrs. 
Stapley. ¥ 

“heard my cousin calling me!” he said, 
as the colour rose in his cheeks, and Mary’s 
work dropped down on the floor. ‘ Would 
there be any harm in my speaking to her?” 

“No harm at all; sir, only she won't know 
you a bit.” ; 

Mary picked up her work, and discreethy 
retired into. the d -room, whilst Sir 
Oriel went up to the bed side. He wasdread 
fully shocked at the first glimpse he caught of 
Cora, for the girl’s oval face was thin and 
drawn,and her eyes seemed double their usual 
£1Ze, 

Her small head was tossing to and fro on 
the pillows, her restless fingers were tearing 
the lace which bordered the ‘crimson silk 
coverlet. She ‘took no notices of him as he 
stood there close beside-her, regarding her with 
an expression of endless pity. 

“Cora, don’t you know me?” he said, 
hoarsely, for the sight of that unconscious 
face touched himr acutely. 

As the words passed ‘his lips a shiver ran 
through her slight frame, and, turning quickly, 
ehe looked at him with a sort of painful 
hungry gaze, 

“Don't you know me, dear?” he said, 
again; and witha curious feeling in his own 
heart watched the light breaking across her 
eager face. 

Then the next mont her hands ‘were 
stretched out to: him ‘with ‘passionate ges- 
tore, and kneeling down with a sob in his 
throat, he drew her gently to her, and kissed 
her burning forehead. 

Her hand eank on his shoulder with a sigh 
of endless satisfaction ; and a tremulous smile 
played about his lips, as he stroked her dark, 
dishevelled curls. The. young Baronet felt 
comething like the loving compassion that a 
mother feels fora sick child, as the dark eyes, 
which had beén 80 wide open for day and 
night, closed at last, the long lashes sank on 
the fevered cheek, the red lips parted, the chest 
heaved, and she'fell asteep in his arms | 

“Thank Heaven!” murmered Mrs. Stap- 
ley, wiping aways tear; whilst Mary, peep- 
ing fartively over the housekeeper's snbstan- 
tal shoulder from the dressing-room door, 
Whispered enthusiastically, — 

Isn't it beawtifall How those two love 
each other |” 

: “ Yes,” was ¢ . ‘i sesk 
like broihiée' ean it oy om rejoinder; “ jast 
* - 7 * + 
“Mother,” guia Sir Oriel, a few days later, 


pi Cora was decidedly better, and the first 
tad{ul anxiety was ever, ‘it's awfully dull 





for you. Ask Beatrice Ashley down ; she's 


fond of nursing the sick and doing the chari- 
table; and she's always as cheerful as a 
cricket.'’ 

‘* My dear boy, Iam not up to the trouble 
of entertsining any visitors !” 

* But she will entertain you, and keep us 
all alive. I'm sure you want a mental tonic 
after all your worry and anxiety! ‘Pon my 
word,” regarding her patrician face critically, 
‘‘ T believe you've started a brand-new wrinkle 
by your eye!” 

‘“* Nonsenze |” tarning round hastily to look 
in the glass. ‘'I am always as wrinkled as I 
can be ; but I don’é see why I should have a 
new one. I should like to have Beutrice here 
to meet Lady Gerda, as soon as Cora is better, 
I know that she ie very anxious that her 
brotbershould marry, and the Ashley property 
would be a great belp to him.” 

‘*A capital idea!’ said Sir Oriel, a smile 
of satisfaction lighting up his face. ‘‘ Jove ! 
I should like Beatrice Ashley better than ever 
if she would keep Fitzmaur out of mischief ! ”’ 

“I told Lady Gerda to write to me as soon 
as she could spare a few days; but Iam sure 
I hope she won't come:jast yet.” 

‘ Not a chance of it. She’ won't have’ an 
hour to call her own for the next two months. 
By-the-by, I’ve got to ran up to-morrow for a 


dinner at the clab, and a dane in Bryanston- | 
square. An awful bore; but I promised by 


all that was holy that I wouldn’t throw them 
over!’ 

“Shall you meet her there?” in a low 
voice. 

“I shall meet a nomber of ‘shes’ there. 
Did you mean any she in particular ?” with 
an amused smile. 

‘TI meant Lady Gerda, and you knowit!” 
said Lady Paget, boldly. ‘' Don’t let har slip 
*hrougl your fingers,or you wiil be sorry for 
i. : yme day!” 

6 211 1?—+that is the question,” he mar- 
mured ‘beneath his moustaches, as he walked 
off towards the stables. 

He could not understand his own feelings 
with regard to the London beauty. When he 
was with her he admired her immensely, and 
could not bear to’ see any other man dance 
With her. S0 serensly calm herself she seomed 
to take away all his own calmness, and make 
his heart flutter like a schookboy's ; and yet. 
when he was no longer under the glamour of 
her prezence, an undefinable feeling of repulsion 
came over him, and a strange presentment 
drew him back. 

Tt was as if a ghostly voice were always 
sounding in his car, and warning him that 
there was some hidden danger lurking bebind 
Lady Gerda’s slow, sweet: smile, and yet he 
told himse!f that he was pledged to go further, 
as he had already gone so far, and that nothing 
was farther from his heartthan a wish to 
draw back. 

** May I come in?” he said, the next day, 
as he went'to bid Cora good-bye before start- 
ing for town. 

She tooked up from the sofa, where she was 
lying for the first time, with a glad, bright 
smile. 

“How good of you tocome! I thought you 
had gone!” 

He theught he had never been sufficiently 
aware of her beauty before, for is broxe upon 
him asa fresh-surprice;‘and he stood by the 
sofa looking down ‘on the white, flower-like 
face, with the passionate eyes and the tempt- 
ing lips, thinking how pretty she was, and 
almost forgetting to speak. 

He did not know what a refreshing sight he 
was t6 her after the long monotonvus hours 
spent ina sick-room. He looked very spruce 
in his town.clothes, which fitted as weli as 
only the work of a first-rate tailor can, and 
there'was not°a sight more welcome to her 
eager eyes than his bright, good-looking fuce. 

“I'm awfally glad to see you wre getiing 
on!” he said, after a “ You don’t know 
what a terrible fright you gave us!’ 

“ T*mefraid I talked horrible nonsense when 
I was @elirions,;” playing with his glove which 





SS 


had dropped from his hand. ‘Do you think 
aunt heard me?” 
‘*You took care that we should all hear yoo,” 


with an amused laugh. “ You called me so 


| loudly that I was obliged to come and see what 


you wanied.” 

‘* They oughtn’t to have let you in,” a wave 
of crimson flooding hercheeks. ‘' I—I—never 
will forgive Stapley !"’ 

“What bosh! Haven’s we always been liko 
brother and sister? It wasn't a time tostand 
upon ceremony, and I did you more good than 
all the doctor's stuff!” 

Cora frowned; but whether with pain or 
anger he could not tell. 

‘*T can't bear to think of ii!” she said, ia 
a low voice. 

** Look here, Cor,” he said, flushing hotly, 
‘‘we must be one thing or the other. If you 
want me to treat you as a stranger, of courre 
I will, but we've been the other sort of thing 
all our lives, and for the life of me I ean’t see 
why we should change.” 

‘When you have a wife?” she asked, almost 
in a whisper. 

‘Tf she doesn’t like you as much as sho 
likes me I won’t have a word to say to: her. 
Come, old girl,’ bending over her with his 
Winning smile, ‘‘ don’t send me off in a buff!” 

Her face grew deadly white as she gaye ons 
swift upward glance out of her troubled eyes 
full into his bright, young face. Already is 
sesmed to her vivid imagination as if these 
were a gulf between them. 

‘‘Give my love to Lady Gerda!” she said, 
huskily. 

“Shall 12” with a light laugh; and then 
he stooped his head and kissed her, and went 
out of the room quickly because he heard 
his mother calling him, and never noticed 
that, as he was in the act of going, Cora. had 
fainted away. 

Oh, that kiss so lightly given! Ié told its 
own story to the fond, foolish heart! 





OHAPTER XY. 


‘50 delighted to see you, Lady Gerda!” 
said Sir Oriel, as calmly as if he had behaved 
in an exemplary manner ever since that last 
bali av Lady Belfield’s. 

‘‘ Did he really imagine ihat she was accus- 
tomed to be treated with cold indifference after 
quite the opposite «xtreme?” she asked her- 
self, angrily, as she bowed with more than 
her usual haughtiness, and scarcely tonched 
his fingers with the tips of her own, 

‘*May I have the honour?” he went on, 
with quite a proper amount of eagerness. ‘I 
couldn’t get away before, but I believe I'm in 
good time.” 

‘‘Not time enough to get a Cance, when niy 
card is full!” in icy tones. 

He could not have been more surprised if 
she had thrown her fan in his face, It was 
the beautifulone of white featherswhich he had 
given to her, and it carried him back with one 
jump to that other night, when, by her sweet 
graciousness, she had won his heart. 

‘‘ You were kinder to me once!’ he said, 
with a look of vexation. 

‘Yes; my moods can change as well as 
yours, Sir Oriel !” with a meaning glance. 

“Circumstances alter cases,” rather proudly, 
looking down his nose. ‘ Last time you made 
me as happy as possible, but since then I’ve 
been through a good deal!” 

“Dear me. Howlenvy you! We've had 
nothing here but the old sickening rontine. 
Have you been seiting the Hall on fire as the 


last excitement? ”’ 


‘No; but my cousin has been dangeronsiy 
ill. Is that the sort of excitement yon’d 


enjoy?” 


‘‘ Your cousin?” with the slightest tinge of 


mockery in her voice. ‘That is very sad. 


Has she been trying to drown herself again? 
She did once, didn't she? and gave youa box 
on the ears for pulling her out?” 

“T don’t recollect it!” coldly—for with the 
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memory of that sweet little white face fresh 
in his mind, he could not bear that mocking 
tone. “To say she tried to drown herself is a 
base libel, and she was devoutly thankfal to 
find herself on terra firma.” 

«t And of course you've been a hero to her 
ever since?" looking up at him from under 
her long lashes. 

** Nothing of the sort. We'vesunk into the 
most prosaic relations—just like an ordinary 
brother and sister—there is no room for ro- 
mance!” 

‘¢ There is no prose in Miss Paget,” with an 
incredulous shake of her head. 

“There is nothing else in me,"’ he said, 
hastily, determined to give her no grounds for 
chaff ; and then, as her partner came to claim 
her, he walked off with his chin in the air, and 
his eyes flashing angrily. 

Another man had made his way to the side 
of the one he liked best; but he was not 
prospering much better than the Baronet. 

A tall man, with fair, drooping moustaches, 
-was standing before a girl in a simple white 
tulle, with a single row of enormous pearls 

‘rouaod her soft white throat, and as he stood 
he looked down into the sweetest face that 


- “Was ever seen, with eyes that had starved for 


a look. 
“You might give me another? Two is a 
beggarly allowance!” 
“Then I wish I had given you only one,” 
with a quiet smile. 
** No, half a loaf is better than no bread,” 
rhe rejoined, quickly ; ‘‘ but this waltz wouldn’t 
hurt you, and I’m going away directly.” 
“ Hosts of engagements, of course!” 
“One of long standing; but I'll break it 
directly if you only say the word.” 
‘Then you are not a man to be trusted ;” 
and she looked up at him with grave eyes. 
** You know I've said so before.” A slight 


“sigh almost escaped her lips, but was instantly 


checked. 

« Beatrice !’”’ lowering his voice to a pas- 
sionate whisper, ‘“‘ only try me, and see if I 
can’t be trusted. Haven't I waited long 
~enough ?"’ 

She turned away her head. 

“No, Lord Moortown!” she said, very 


-coldy, though her heart was fluttering like a 


bird. ‘“ Remember, if you break the compact, 
I can never speak to you again.” 

“Bat I won't! On my word as a gentleman 
I won't. Bat you'll let me pay a solemn morn- 
ing call?” 

“My aunt will be delighted to see you,” 
with an assnmed smile; “ but I shall be at 
Wray Hall!" 

Hie cold proud face lighted up. 

“Then we shall meet again, whether you 
wish it or no. Do you wish it?" he added, 
imprudently. 

“No!” choking down the wild longing in 
her heart ; ‘‘ it would be so much better if we 
never met again.” 

‘Do you wish to drive me to the dogs?” in 
@ fierce whisper, his blue eyes stern as death. 

“J don't think you want any driving,” in 
alow voice, her eyes turned away from his 
to hide their intense sadness. 

“Yon are the coldest girl I ever met!’ biting 
his moustache savagely. ‘I believe if I died 
to night in a gaming-house you wouldn’t care 
astraw!” 

There was no answer; and he, never guess- 
ing thit she would not speak lest she should 
utterly break down, walked off, cursing the 
dove which bonnd him to Beatrica Ashley 
swith chains of tire, though he knew it ought 
#o be his salvation. 

Qa his way out of the crowded ball-room he 
met Lady Gerdu S:aunton in the doorway, 
Som3 demon of mischief prompted him to say, 
with a*glance towards Sir Oriel’s slight figure, 
leaning against the wall close by,— 

“There is not a chance of seeing you in 
Carzon-street ro pight ?” 

“Woy not?’ drawing up her long neck 
prondly. “Tam going there at oncs, Mrs, 
Forrester is voing to take me!” 





‘‘ Bat quiet people don’s approve of | a>0a- 
rat!” 

* And I don’t approve of quiet people,” 
haughtily. 

‘* Poor Paget ! what has hedone?” 

She did not deign to answer him, but 
walked slowly down the stairs in Mrs. For- 
rester's wake, too proud to stay behind for 
the sake of a man who had dared to neglect 
her, too weak to resist a temptatiou which 
she knew was leading ber to her ruin. 
sudden impulse made Sir Oriel step forward, 
and touch the Earl on his arm,— 

«Can you tell meif Lady Gerda is going on 
to the Ellesmeres?” he asked,with suppressed 
eagerness. 

“No! to the Cosmo Slaneys’’ was the 
answer which rose to Lord Moortown'’s lips; 
an answer which might have saved the young 
Baronet from all the misery of the after-time, 
but which a sentiment of chivalry oueen te: 
fore it was uttered. It was not for him to 
betray & woman's secrets to the man who was 
supposed to be on the point of proposing to 
her, so heonly said: “ Not that I know of. I 
fancy Mrs. Forrester does not have the chance 
of going to Bridgewater House.” . 

“T ehall cut this—it’s fearfally slow." 

‘You won't come tothe Slaneys? I'll in- 
troduce you.” 

“Thanks. They are not in my line; and I 
wish they weren’t in yours.” 

“I’m a bad lot; past praying for,’’ and the 
Earl went down the stairs with a moody ex- 
pression on his face. 

The play that night was faster and more 
furious than ever, and the fever seemed to 
have infected everyone —_ Lady Gerda 
Staunton was in a defiant mood, ready to 
brave all consequences. The sight of Sir 
Oriel lounging into the brilliantly-lighted 
ball-room with a well-bred air of i ‘erence 
had angered her beyond all endurance. She 
fancied that he wished to play fast and- 
loose with her because he felt secure of his 
conquest. 

Nothing was further from his thoughts ; 
but this did not alter her conviction, and it 
drove her into a desperate mood, when she 
became her own worst enemy. She knew 
that he would loathe and detest the idea of a 
woman’s gambling. Therefore an imperious 
necessity drove her to the little Turkish draw- 
ing-room in Carzon-street. 

When seated at the table with the cards 
before her she seemed to lose all control over 
her own actions. She played as if the Bank 
of England were at her elbow, instead of Lord 
Moortown, with his quiet, indefinable smile. 

Mre, Forrester grew frightened, and urged 
her to come away; but Lady Gerda, without 
turning round, her to stay, if only for 
five minutes. The five minutes grew into ten— 
the ten into twenty; still the @ went on, 
and heaps of money, which would have clothed 
the naked, fed the starving, or saved the sick, 
passed from hand to hand; whilst eager faces 
flushed or paled, and eyes grew bright with 
the lurid brilliancy of the gambler’s fever. 

At last, Mrs. Cosmo Slaney 4 back 
her chair, and burst into a light laugh. 

“Don’t you think we had better stop before 
the daylight is impertinent enough to stare at 
us? I've won-a fortune, and shall start on a 
tour to Paris before I lose it. Won't you be 
tempted and come with me, Lady Gerda?”’ 

“No. Luck has forsaken me, and I shall 
have to drive for the future in a coster- 
monger's cart—if they ever give a holiday at 
the workhouse.” 

“My dear, you make me shiver!"’ said Mrs. 
Forrester, making her way to the door. 
“« Good-night, Mrs. Slaney—good-night, every- 
body.” 

oy shall not forget what I owe you, Lord 
Moortown,’”’ said Lady Gerda, as he put her 
into the brougham. 

“If you would not remember it, it would 
be ever so much nicer,” he answered, in a low 
voice, 

When she reached home Lady Gerda went 
straight to her room, and, without speaking 





: ——<———e 
an unnecessary word, stood like g statue 
whilst Merton undressed her. As soon ag the 
could she dismissed her, and wrapped in 
pale blue peignoir threw herself down oy : 
sofa. Her thoughts goaded her like whips gt 
fire, and she felt as if she should go mad jt 
she stayed there all alone. Sleep wag in 
possible to her, so she sat up and listened ¢i] 
she heard her brother's step upon the stairs 
; Hehadcome home. There was somebod, 
in the house whom she could at least tall 4 
her utter folly and wickedness—somebody wh) 
would understand better than anybody aly 
what the temptation had been—somebody why 
would not preach to her as her mother wouli 
feel constrained to do, or crush her with ool 
contempt as her father migiit. 

Softly she stole down the corridor, and after 
omg gently opened her yey door, 

e loo up in surprise, as she stood 
oe Why, nae t in bed ze 

“ Why, , not in ee 
everyone had gone to roost ie myself, and 
or _— forgot to put my ca ok in the 


“ What do you think I’ve done?” advanoing 
femcts him, with white face and clasped 
8. ; 
There was something so strange in her 
manner, that he was seriously alarmed, and 
caught her by the arm. 

** For Heaven’s sake, tell me! Don't beat 
about the bush! ”’ 

“I’ve lost the two thousand!" her eye 
dilating as if astounded at her own incom. 
prehensible folly. 

‘Jove! You've done it well; but which 
do you mean? Have you dropped it out of 
_ omg or have you thrown it away at 
P y ” 

* I’ve thrown it away like a fool |” speaking 
quickly, in a low, hurried voice—the money 
that was to have paid every bill I had, and 
saved me from a marriage I detested. It's 
all gone, and I wish I had gone too—where I 
should never come back from!" 

Lord Fitzmaur shaped his mouth as if he 
were going to whistle, and pushed a chair 
towards his sister. He felt desperately angry, 
and yet he could not help being sorry for her, 
in spite of everything. : 

He had made a mess of his own life—why 
should he scold her because she had done the 
same for hers ? ‘ 

**Look here, Gerda. I’ve a great mind to 
make you swear that you will never touch 4 
card again,” he said, gravely; ‘but there is 
one loophole left, thank Heaven! Write to 
Lady Paget to say we will ran down to Wray 
Hall next Monday.” , 

‘Won't do!" shaking her head gloomily. 
‘* I snubbed him to-night.” : 

‘‘ So much the better—won’t look as if you 
wanted ett jamp > ane. Write at 
once—here’s pen, i paper |" 

She sat down, too weary and ead at heart 
to resist, and the note was written sa the 
intrusive daylight was pouring in through the 
chinks of the curtain—a note which in its 
far-reaching consequences sealed the young 
Baronet's fate ! 

(To be continued.) 





soon 





Axone the many causes of poor and inefl 
cient work is the habit of hurry, which takes 
ion of some busy people. Having, 
imagining they have, more to do in& given 
time than can be done properly, they gro¥ 
confused, agitated, and nervous; and, under 
this pressure, they proceed with the work in 
hand without requisite deliberation and osré, 
perhaps omitting parts of it, sometimes 10- 
rtant 8, and producing at last an pea 
ect and inferior performance, which can } 
neither permanent nor ogy x mg es 
hardly any employment, from the me ait 
manual work to the most complex and di ‘his 
mental labour, that does not euffer from 
cause. 
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VERA’S KINGDOM. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER II. 


Tue next day seemed interminably long to 
Vera, The cottage had never appeared so 
dull or her aunt’s ways so trying. 

Each of the morning hours seemed to have 
doubled its usual number of minutes, but at 
last time wore on till dinner was over, and 
Mrs. Rutherford called on her niece to bring 
her work-box into the parlour, and ‘sit down 

ibly.” 
Tan weild much rather have been painting, 
pat she knew it was useless to contest the 
int. 

Petnele Jacob was out, and Aunt Maria was 
always victorious in any differences of opinion 
that arose between them in his absence, so 
she brought the shabby wooden box, with a 
painted picture on the top, which Mr. Ruther- 
ford had given her when she was ten years 
old, produced from its recesses a linen wrist- 
pand, and began to stitch with at least the 
appearance of industry. 4 

Mrs. Rutherford, opposite, was very happy 
sewing the heel of a grey woollen stocking, 
intended for the minister's under comfort. 

To all seeming the two were both busy with 
their work, but in reality the hearts of both 
were far away. 

Vera was thinking of Mrs, Stuart's idea 
that she should seek out her father’s kindred. 
Mrs. Rutherford felt herself haunted by me- 
mories of the past, 

In spite of her hard practical nature, her 
lack of tenderness and sympathy. there were 
times when she could not look at Vera without 
thinking of another face like hers, only more 
beautiful, a face with all the charm of Vera's, 
yet without the sad, longing look which 
shadowed thegirl's clear eyes. 

“Aunt Maria,” began Vera, 
“ when did my father die?"’ 

Mrs. Rutherford dropped the stocking in 
sheer surprise. She stared at Vera as though 
she had not grasjed her meaning. 

“When did my father die?’’ asked Vera, 
slowly. ‘*Why do you never speak of him? 
Why doI know nothing of him, except that 
he is dead ?"’ 

Mrs, Rutherford stared again, and still kept 
silence. She seemed too bewildered to speak. 

“I know my mother died when I was born,” 
said Vera, slowly. ‘You have often told me 
so. Uncle Jacob says I have jast her face, 
and that she was very sweet and gentle. He 
often tells me so; but he never speaks of my 
father.” 

“ They were nét friends,” said Mrs. Ruther- 
ford, slowly. Your uncle Jacob never spoke 
to your father in his life.” 

“ Didn’t he like him ?” 

“ He didn’t know him.” 

Vera felt bewildered. 

“Bat he knew my mother ?”” 

“Aye; but your uncle and I had married 
‘and gone to don before your father and 
your mother ever met.” 

“Then, didn’t you know him either?” 

Mrs, Rutherford shook her head. 

= And if I were you. Vera, I wouldn’t begin 
to think about him. You'vedone well enough 
these twenty years without a father, and it's 
no use your troubling your head now abont a 
man you’ve never seen.” 

: “But it seems so strange,” — Vera, 
‘not to know anything about him!” 

“What do you want to know?” 

“What he was like, and if he loved my 
mother very much, and how he came to die so 
Soon after their wedding. Then I want to 
know if he was a minister like Uncle Jacob, 
and whether he was young or old, and if he 
had no relations.” 

“ What a string of questions, child! But I 
saw him once or twice when I was down at 
the farm after I married, and so I can tell you 
something. Mr. Milton was a tall. soldier- 
like man, dark, and good-looking. Hs must 


saddenly, 


have been nearly thirty when first he came to 
Blymington, and Primrose was just turned 
twenty.” 

‘* Primrose ! 
name?” 

“It was. She came in spring, and nothing 
would please my father but that she should 
be called Primrose. He loved her best of all 
his children, and her loss killed him. He 
never held up his head again.”’ 

“Poor grandfather! And the others, Aunt 
Maria—what became of them?” 

“They are scattered far enough. Polly 
married young, and went to Fiji; and the lads 
went to Canada, When I married your uncle 
I left no one but father and Primrose at the 
old farm. The place was large and lonesome 
just for two people, and they took to having a 
boarder in the summer time. Your father 
was an artist, and came to the village sketch- 
ing. Your mother was pretty, and he took a 
fancy to put her into his pictures.” 

‘‘And so he fell in love with her and mar- 
ried her?” 

“ They went abroad,’’ said Mrs. Ratherford, 
passing over Vera’s remark uncontradicted, 
‘‘and there in those outlandish parts she lost 
him. I got a letter one day, all in French, 
begging me to come over, for my sister was 
dying. I went at once, but it was too late. 
Primrose was past speaking. When I got 
there she could only just point to you, and 
look at me imploringly with her eyes. I left 
my sister in a pretty cemetery not far out of 
Paris, and brought you, a mite of a baby in 
long clothes, over to England. It wasn’t long 
that we’d lost our own child, and your uncle 
Jacob took to you at once.”| 

‘* I wish I had heard this before.” 

“There was no need to tell you till you 
asked. I never like to talk about it, Vera; 
and, though it’s twenty years turned, I don’t 
care to talk of it. You see, there was such a 
difference in your mother’s age and mine that 
Primrose seemed more like my child than my 
sister.’’ 

“J’'m glad I’m like my mother!” 

“You are not like her, exceptin face,” said Mrs. 
Ratherford, sharply. ‘‘ Primrose was a loving, 
gentle creature, who never had a thought be- 
yond her own fireside. She cared nothing for 
pleasures or gaiety. She was a clever house. 
keeper, too, and skimmed the milk and 
churned the butter as well as I could do it 
myself. Her needlework, too, was lovely. 
Such stitching! such buttonholes! You never 
saw better. No, Vera, you've nothing of your 
mother but your face; you're a kind of will- 
o’-the-wisp, fly-away sort of creature. Many’s 
the time I’ve eaid to your uncle you must 
have caught some of the French butterfly 
shallow idleness, just because you were born 
in their country.” 

“TI don’t think 7 am idle.” 

**When do you ever do anything useful of 
your own accord?’”’ ; 

“I would draw all day long ifgyou would 
let me. I would never get tired of it.” 

** And what good would it be ?,” 

“J might earn money.” 

Mrs, Rutherford shook her head. 

“A woman doesn’t want to earn money 
when she has a respectable home. To see 

ou quick at needlework and clever at house- 
oosing is what I want.” 

* Bat, aunt, I do hate those things so!” 

“I believe you do,” confessed her aunt; 
‘‘ but you can struggle with yourself. What 
sort of a wife do you think you'll make, Vera, 
if you don’t turn over a new leaf?” 

‘A very bad one,’ confessed the culprit. 

*¢ And you are not ashamed to say 80.” 

‘‘No,” confessed Vera, agreeably, ‘‘ because, 
you see, Aunt Maria, I never mean to 

” 


Was that my mother's 


“ Why not?” 
Vera felt mystified. In general Mrs. 
Ratherford prohibited the subjects of love 
and marriage rigidly. She seemed to think 
such thines should never be mentioned before 


young peorle. 





+] con't wa 1 to.” 


“ You are a foolish child.” 

Vera was roused to self-defence. 

‘‘T think it’s very wise of me not to want 
to, 4 if I did I should be disappointed.” 

Lh hy ? ” 

‘“‘There is no one in Sandstone who would 
want to marry me.” 

‘Tam not so sure of that.” 

Vera gazed at her aunt as though she sus- 
pected Mrs. Rutherford of incipient madness. 
The minister's wife smiled not unkindly in 
return. 

“T am very glad you do not let your 
thoughts ran on such silly things. as lovers ; 
but, Vera, you must not lose your happiness 
for want of a word of warning. There isa 
young man in Sandstone who, if only you 
would mend your ways and grow a little more 
domesticated, would be only too happy to 
make you his wife.” 

‘‘ But I don’t know a single young man in 
the whole place.” 

‘*You do not know him intimately. You 
have met ocoasionally—quite often enough for 
him to tell his father (when urged to marry) 
that of all the girls he knew he would prefer 
the minister's niece.” 

Vera gasped. 

‘Then it's one of the congregation?” 

“Certainly. You do not imagine I would 
sanction your marrying an alien.” 

“*T never thought about it.” 

“‘ Mr. and Mrs. Johnson havea very friendly 
feeling for you, Vera; in fact, they have invited 
you to tea there to-morrow evening.’’- 

* Alone?” 
“Certainly not. Your uncle has to go to 
Whitby, but he can be at the Johnson’s in 
time for supper. You and I are invited for 
tea at six o’clock.” 

Vera’s hopes fell to zero. It seemed to her 
utterly impossible she could keep the appoint- 
ment made with Captain Dugdale. 

Mrs. Rutherford wondered to see her so 
elated. 

‘‘ The Johnsons have a fine hove,” she ob- 
served, cheerfully, ‘‘and they are pleasant 
people enough. I thought you would be wild 
at the thought of such an outing, Vera!” 

‘*T would much rather not go.” 

** Vera!” 

**T would much rather stay at home.” 

** Aren't you well?’ asked the minister’s 
wife, looking at the flashed face. 

Bat Vera would not seek refage in an un- 
truth. She had promised to meet Captain 
Dagdale, knowing it would be against her 
aunt's wishes, but she was too proud to tell a 
falsehood. Vera might be a rebel, but at least 
she was true. 

“IT am perfectly well.’ 

‘Then why don’t you want to go?” 

And Miss Milton hit on an excuse perfectly 
true and perfectly natural. 

**I can't go after what you have told me. I 
should feel hot all over. Whenever Mrs. 
Johnson spoke kindly to me (and she is one of 
the kindest people in Sandstone) I should be 
wondering if she were thinking of that, and 
as to speaking to Sam I couldn't do it. I 
should be ready to sink.” 

‘I had no idea you were so modest! ’’ said 
Mrs. Ratherford, approvingly. ‘‘ The girls of 
the present day are generally quite used to 
this sort of thing.’’ 

‘*‘But Iam not,” pleaded Vera. ‘Aunt 
Maria, can't you go without me to-morrow?” 
** But what can I say to Mrs. Johnson?” 

‘‘ Say anything,” cried Vera, recklessly ; 
“but I can’t go. I would rather take to my 
bed, and send word I was ill.” 

Mrs. Rutherford reported this conversation 
to her husband. 

The minister sighed. 

‘‘ My dear, I doubt the little one will never 
marry Sam Johnson or one of his sest, and 

haps it would be as well not to take her to 

is father’s house while things are so vague. 
Mrs. Johnson is a good woman, and will under- 
stand if you tell her the child has never 
visited anywhere andfeelsshy. If Sam wants 





to be better acqna‘ated with her I don't see 
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whr he shouldn't look in of an evening some- 
times. A crust of bread-and-cheese and a 
glass of toas!-and- water won't ruin us,” 

‘‘Perhaps you are right,’’ said his spouse, 
reflectively. <‘‘J2cob, she asked me about the 
past to-day.”’ 

** About her parents?” 

“Aye! She wanted to know why we never 
spoke of her father.”’ 

‘‘ What did you tell her?” 

“*T said we had never known him, and that 
her mother lust him before she was born. 
Her questions brought my heartintomy month 
I can tell you.” 

« Poor little girl!” 

So Vera had her way. She arrayed her 
aunt in her best dress and cap, made the 
knittings into quite a tidy parcel and bade 
her good-bye. ben there was a very cosy 
little tea with the minister before he went to 
Whitby, and as she gave him his hat the girl 
said, coaxingly.— 

‘*I suppose I can go for « walk, uncle? It 
is such a béantifal evening!” 

‘ Sarely,” replied Unele Jacob, unsuspect- 
ingly, ‘‘surely, my dear, the air will do you 
good. You might take your book and sit upon 
the sands. And now I mnat be off, dear, or I 
shall never get to Whitby by seven o'clock.” 

It was a primitive honsehold; the little 
servant never stayed after she had washed 
the tea-things. 

Vera heard her depart before she went up- 
steirs for her hat; she did nots choose the 
broad- brimmed sailor she had worn when she 
went to Whitby, but a tiny, toque-ike head- 
gear composed entirely of black lace, with two 
red poppies at the side. The poppies were a 
sore offeace to Mra. Ratherford, bat what 
could the good woman do when her husband 
remarked they were his favourite flower. and 
for his part he couldn’t see the sin of wearing 
what Heaven had deigned to strew the fields 
with. So Vera was allowed her poppies, and 
very pretty she looked in the little laes hat 
set far back on her head) while her soft, waviog 
hair rose beyond it in a flaffy, feathery pile, 
which seemed a fitting frame to her pale face. 

She took a grey shawl from her drawer and 
went out into the Jane evening with a strange 
sense of pleasure which made her heart 
flutter. 

She was early, bat yet a tall, dark figure 
stood awaiting her en the sands, a man’s hand 
took hers, and a deep, musical voice said, 
gladty,— 

‘* You have come! ” 

“ Didn't you expect me?”’ 

** T confess I had fears of Aunt Maria.” 

‘' She has gone ont to tea.” 

‘TI thought she objected to pleasure?” 

‘* This was duty.” 

“I see. She is honouring a member of the 
renowned ‘ congregation.’ ’’ 

“ Yes.’ 

‘* Ie it the baker or the milkman? I think 
you mentioned them as the brigh* particular 
stars of your uncle’s fisck.” 

‘Tt is a greater star still—Elder Johnson.” 

Oh, the ex.tax-collector. Didn't he extend 
his hospitality to you algo?” 

‘* He wished to.” 

“And yon refased ?” 

“Yes. Annt Maria was really very good 
about it.’’ 

“Did you refase for my sake, Veta, because 
you thought I should be disappointed if yoa 
did not meet me?” 

“I think I refazéd for my own sake. I 
should have b2én disappointed, too.” 

** Really !”’ 

“ Yes.” 

They had been wa!king gently forward, and 
now he pointed ont a large piece of rock and 
made her sit down on it. 

NoVhonght 6f harm coming of their meet- 
ing troubled him. He was, as he had told 
her, a poor m2n—too poor to think of love or 
matriage. Sx pleagai his artisi’s eye, and 
she wag auch a lonely child, surely he might 





try and shed a little pleasure upon her life and 


‘‘be friends” with her without the tongue of 
scandal being busy with them both:! 

And, indeed, if Uacle Jacob and Aunt Maria 
had been there they could have found no fault 
with Hugh’s manner to their niece, He 
treated her with as much respeot as though 
she had been some little wandering princess, 
He did not attempt to ‘‘ make love’ io her, he 
paid her no florid compliments, he gave her 
the sympathy she had needed so long, looked 
at her drawings searchingly, praised theit 
treatment and pointed out the faults with un- 
sparing hand ; them he.told her.of his life in 
India, of the gay existence led in that far-off 
eastern conntry; from India be went to 
London, and talked of concerts and theatres, 
operas and pictare-galleries. 

Vora listened as & ureatureina dream. __ 

‘“‘T fancy I conld go there,’ she breathed, 
“if only I could go to London.” 

‘You would tire of it. You are better 
here.” 

She shook her head. 

“You don’t understand what this place is, 
I feel sometimes as if I could hardly the ; 
the very air stifles me.” ‘ 

“Tt is a glorious one, child, fresh from the 
German Ocean.” 

‘*T don’t mean that.” 

“ What then ?’’ 

‘Everything is so little; the people never 
read or think. They would not care for such 
things as you have told me of ; their greatest 
pleasurs is gossip or new clothes! They seem 
dwarfed, stunted, as if their minds couldn't 
rise above cooking and servanis.” 

‘And it stifles you?” 

‘Sometimes. Sometimes I feel as if I 
must run away like the girl in the dear old 
fairy tale who went to seek her fortune.” 

A strange losk passed over Hugh's face. 

‘* You mast not do that,” 

‘““Why not?" 

He sought to parry the question. 

P ‘‘ Where could you go? What could you 
° ? ” 

**T should go to Londoa, and earn my own 
living.” 

He shuddered. 

“ Promise me you will never think of it 
again?” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘You are snch a child, such a helpless little 
child. You can't think what awfal dangers 
there would be for you all by yourself in 
London.” 

‘* It would be very lonely, and I should miss 
Uncle Jacob, but when I got rich I could come 
back and see him.”’ 

‘* And you think you would get rich. How?”’ 

She was eee ready with her answer. 

‘*T should paint pictures.” 

‘* Vera, you are happier far in Sandstone 
than you could be in London. You don't 
know, you can’t guess, the dangers that would 
beset you.” ; 

“They wouldn't try me more than the 
working-parties do here.”’ 

Hugh despaired of obtaining the promise 
just then, and let it pass; for the rest he was 
not very anxious, 

Vera's desire was not merely to run away, 
but to get to London. He fancied the minister's 
niece could not have a large amoant of pocket- 
money, and he thought even the railway fare 
would present an obstacle to her wayward 
wishes. 

**T saw your friends again yesterday.” 

“ Then you were at Whitby again?” 

* No, Miss Stuart and her daughter came 
owes Se the Priory. My aunt invited them to 
lunch,”’ 

“Oh!” Vera gave a little sigh. ‘‘ Was Dolly 
very pleased ?”’ 

‘She is always pleased. She hasa sunshiny 
nature.” 

*“ And I have a stormy one,” remarked Vera, 
naively. ‘ Dolly’s nurse uted to say so- when 
we were children, She didn’t think, perhaps, 
how much more smoothly things went for 
Dolly than they did for me.” 

‘‘ Henry Anstruther is some fortieth cousin 


————— 
of ours, so Lord and Lady Shirley adopted 
Dolly ae a sort of fnttire rélative.” © 

‘* Do they like her? ” 

** Too well.” 

‘« What can you mean ?”’ 

‘‘ They covet hét for a daughter. in law.’ My 
conein Alam married about year ago, Hi; 
bride is no feveurite with them ; they think 
it a little hard Alan shonld vot have discoyereg 
the charms of Miss S:uart.” 

‘Is that why Lord Lenross never comes to 
the Priory?” 

‘* How do you knew. he doesn’t come?" 

“| have heard it mentioned—I forget wher: 
—that Lord Lenross had never come home 
sines he retarned to We heard he 
was making a tour allover Eureps. then he 
wad expected home. Triumphal arches were 
erected and bonfires prepared, bat he never 
came. That was lest summer.”’ 

“ He could not come, peor lad ; his parents 


| heard of his.marriage, aud refused to receive 


his wife,” 

‘‘ Didn't they like her ?”’ 

‘‘ They have never scen her.” 

“Then they couldn't tell she was not nice, 
I think they shuld bave given her a trial,” 

‘* You are such a child,” said the soldier, 
geatly. ‘ You oan’t understand. He ought not 
to have married her, Vera.”’ 

‘*Was she an actress? Aunt Maria says 
they will never.go to: Heaven, bat Uncie Jacob 
thinks they might.” 

Dugdale laughed. 

*“ She is not an actress, Vera, but she is a 
wicked, unprincipled woman. She made up 
her mind to marry Lenrosa, and got him up 
to the point a month after he came of age. She 
has got her way; she is Lady Lenross, and 
must one day be Countess of Shirley, but she 
has blighted her husband's life and well-nigh 
broken hia parents’ hearts."’ 

“T sea,’ said Vera, seriously. ‘‘ Then it must 
have hurt them to look at Dglly—she is 80 
fair and good!” ' 

There was not a grain of envy in Vera's 
nature. Dolly Stuart.hadallshe lacked, and 
yet it mp y 2 into the generous heart to 
feel a pang of jealousy. 

. You are very fond of her?"’ 

“‘ T love her next to Uncle Jacob; she was 
the ouly child I ever spoke to.”’ 

“ Vera!” 

“It is quitetrue. I haveknown Dolly ever 
since she was five yeara old, and we never had 
one single quarrel |” ‘ 

“ And do you tell her everything?” _ 

“ She tells me everything; I have nothing to 
tell her,” said Vera, quietly. 

‘* And Mr, Anstrather ?”’ 

“ He ia jast fit for Dolly. I always thought 
she would marry young e z 

‘“‘ Why, you stra ittle propheiess ? 

“Because she is like the heroine in books 
that all goes well with, and who marry ia their 
teens.”’ 

‘Do you mean to do that? ”’ 

“ What?” 

‘‘ Marry in your teens.” 

“I am twenty now, and I never mean 
marry anyoné. I told Aunt Maria s0 to 
day.” 

He noticed the deep bash that dyed her 
cheeks, and wondered what could have caused 
her to discuss her intentions with Mrs. Ratber- 
ford, but he only asked gravely ,— 

“* Why not?’ 

Her answer astonished him. weer 

‘* Because it is for enrages all time. 

‘‘ What can you mean?” ' 

“ All other roubles there would be hope 
about,” said Vera,.gently, with a strange, far- 
off look in her eyes. ‘ Whatever other 
mistakes are made time roa = gear 

ight run a from nothin 
= pa ed If Breit and was unhsppy, 
one would jast have to bear italwsy?. 

“ Bat marriage need not be unbappy- 

‘Bat if is was——” . 

“Love casts out fear! You see, Vera, yo 
don’t understand what love is!’ 
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This was @ boms thrast, and he parried it. 
«When ene person loves another really, 
child, they «re ready to take all riska jast to 
be nesr that other always. As they believa 
their love will last for all time, they are not 
daunted by the thought that marriage is also 
” 


aS ore ”" said Vera, thoughtfally, ‘How 


ou pat it?” 
ary ob ode that marriage is not always 
a nistake? ” 
“Not for some people—people whom love 
content.” 
comedian’ love content you?” 

“J don’t know,” said the girl, simply. “TI 
think I want to live first. I want to see the 
world, and to travel—to mix with te who 
have done great things. Iwant to know whet 
life can bé made before I give away my own |” 

Dagdale listened with mingted disappoint - 
ment and relief; he had a man’s objection to 
ambition in's beautiful girl, bat in one way 
her words were welcome to bim. He need 
not deny himself the pleasure of her scciety— 


inquiring look had died out of her eyes, which 
were full of brightness, as though she had dis- 
covered some new, strange joy. 

Vera never teased to bo taken to Whitby in 
these days ; she never pleaded for leave to visit 
the Stuarts ; she applied herself to her nesdle- 


had never shown before, 
any pleasure but a quiet saunter on the sands. 
Sometimes ste would take her work or book, 


sometimes she would go without either, and 
say she meant to walk a good way. 

She always returned from these excursions 
with a bloom on her cheeks and a sparkle in 


good, 

One morning a letter came to Mrs. Ruther- 
ford, which caused her great perplexity. There 
was a long consultation between the tninister 
and herself; finally a certain Mr. Herring, then 





he need not break Off the intimacy eostrangely : 
formed from any fear that he shuld ioflictan | 
injary on her: Child as she was, she weuld 
never suffer from e@lovefever. Her-very art- | 
leasness, as wellagsherawmbition, shkeprotecttd | 


her. 
He might bo “feienéa” with her, end fear | 


nohsrm. When the day came to leavé York- | 
shire they could part with matual regret, but | 
ha need not think she would have a heartache. | 
Clearly for this.singular girl the old love-sto y ! 
presented uo charms. Freedom and fame were 
her ambition; in her desires love had no 
lace. 
. “TI wish I could give you drawing lessons,” 
he said, suddenly. “ Do jon think your uncle 
would allow it?” 
“Tam sure he would not.” 
‘“‘T wish I knew him.” 
“Tt would be no good.” 
“Then you mean me to be an exile from 
Sycamore Cottage? ” 
ot 1 
“But Imay meet you sometimes? You will | 
bring your sketches to show me?” j 
‘‘T should like to very much.”’ 
‘When will you come again ?” 
“T don't know.” 
“Don't leave me without fixing our next | 
meeting. Remember, Vera, wo are friends!" ; 


see 


CHAPTER Iii. 


Six weeks had sped by. Augnet had come, 
and Whitby was rapidly filling with its annual 
influx of visitors. 

Anyone who has ever been to the loveliest 
ot Yorkshire watering- places. will know that 
Whitby is specially adored by clergymen. The 
reason of this Imever heard, but the fact re- 
mains, during August and September spiritual 
pastors of all ranks and denominations flock 
to Whitby. You may meet them on the hill 
by the Abbey in dozens. High and low, broad 
and narrow, all are represented, from the 
portly vicar of the Evanglical persuasion, and 
the clean-shaven Ritualistic curate, down to 
pe Pe shepherd of some neighbouring 

ethel. 

In August. and September Mr. and Mrs. 
Rutherford always came @ little out of their 
shell. There were brother ministers to “‘ call 
on” and invite to tea and worship. Sometimes 
these brothers were entertained at Sycamore 
Cottage, sometimes the Ratherfords ate their 
dinner at the lodgings of their reverend friends. 
It was altogether a gala time, afd the 
minister and his wife were so taken up by the 
cares of hospitality, that they had no time 
Tannin the change that was creeping over 

ra. 

It was a very gradual change. No one could 
have noticed its beginning, no one could have 
traced its cange ; only in August the minister's 
niece was altered from t irl who had 
struggled so hard to obtain freedom from the 





at Whitby, was sent for to join the conclave, 


and sit there in the pleasant evening sunlight; , 
| wonder she took Abby’s accident phleprhati- 


working-party that second Tocsday fu June. | alas! the very sound of his voice had grown 
She wus guite ss pretty as she bad been then , 
—perhaps she was moreto; but the yearning, | 


dear to her. Ales! when he told her he wee 
going away ” she woke to the knowledge of 


| her own eecret, and knew that she had found 
, her heart, and given is for all time to him. 


Alss! whata very little while ago it wae 
that she had disapproved of marriage because 
it tied one down for all time, 2ad now, poor 


' child, she felt that had she a hundred years 


work and hozsehold tasks with an energy she ; 
She never craved ; 
| —her 


to live, she would not have thought them too 
lony if spent at Hugh's side. He washer love 
here. 

What wonder that she listened éagérly to 
the news of her aunt’s leaving home! What 


caily! What mattered anything to hér when 


| she knew that this night she was to eee Cap- 


her eye, and Uxrcle Jacob said they did her | 


and at Isst the reanlt of al this deliberation | 


was announced to Vera, 


Mr, Ratherford's | 


Fister wag séritasiy il, and he atd bis wife | 
were foing to Birmisgham to stay with her; | 
; 


they wonld be away a week. 


Mr. Herring bad consented to occupy Unole | 
Jacob's pulpit, ssid it it would be any comfort | 
to Mies Milton, he and his wife would sleep | 


&t Sycamore Cottage. 


“Ob, nol” said Vera, quietly; “they will | 
lose all the pleasures of their stay at Whitby, | 


and I am noiin the least afraid. Abby can stay 
all night, and I shall manage very well.” 
‘You ere site yon will not be afraid?” 
* Nota bit.” 


‘* Elder Johnson would have taken you for | 


Sam it seemed hardly wise.” 
‘*T would much rather stay here.” 


“ T wish you couid have gone with us, child, | 
' over to Vera, already the cold bleak winter of 


” 


bué it is an expensive journey, and-—— 
‘‘T would much rather net. . I shall do very 
well here.” 
‘You might go°‘over to Mre, Stuart’s one 


| dwy, anyway. Vera, don’t mope! I'll borrow | 
| some nice books for you from Mrs. Johnson, 


; thetime,” said Mre. Ratherford, kindly, ‘only , 
: as things are so unsettled between you and | 


| 


tain Dugdale for the last time. Changes in 
his regiment bad cut short his leave of absenice ; 
instead of retarning to Shirley in October by 


| that time he would be far on the way to 


India. 

No need now to make excuses for her walk, 
no need now to watch the clock with feverish 
eagerness, ard wonder again and again 
whether any obstacle wonld arise. 

Mrs. Rutherford was in Birmingham, and 
her niece felt roe to follow the dictates of hor 
own sweet will. 

Ssven o’clock, She was standing at his cide, 
her bine eyes looking at him with 4 strange, 
néw interest in their depthy. He felt sonie- 
thing tugging at his heart-strings. After all, 
had he been too sure of the harmlessti#es' of 
this friendship? He felt a sad regret ‘at bis 
own heart for the parting so near at hard, 
What if she felt it too! 

‘ And you are reully going?” 

“To-morrow ! I sitall drive over to’ Schr- 
borough and catch thenight express. It is ily 
a drive of fifteen miles or so, and I can't stand 
the slow trains from Whitby.” 

She was silent. Hecould hear her bresth 
come and go. 

** Shall you miss me, Vera ?” 

Misshim! Why, already the summor seemed 


despair seemed gathering over her héart, but 
she eaid nothing of this; she only answered 
simply,— 

‘s' Fenty” 

‘* How cold you are, child! I don’t beliéve 


and leave youalla pile of needlework, and, after , this parting costs you half what it does mu!” 


all, it’s only for a week.” 
They started on the Monday, but they had 


| not been gone an hour when accident number 
| One Occurred to disturb the daily routine of | 
| Sycamore Cottage. 


Abby, the little maid, 


Not half, when her very life seemed desélate | 


_ Nos half, when he was going to new scenes and 


gay society; and she was staying on in the same 
place, alone and unloved, with only the memory 


; of the past to haunt her waking and sleeping ! 


scalded herself, snd was obliged to go home, | 
| tions. 


Her mother, one of Ratherford's staunchest 
followers, was profuse in lamentations. 


She | 


offered to come in every morning, light the | 


fice, and ‘‘ront up,” if Miss Milton wasn’t 
afraid to be left at_night. 


' and make new ones. 


Vera assented ; she much preferred solitude | 


to a strange servant, whose honesty she could 
rot vouch for. 

Mrs. Hill might have been entrusted with 
antold gold ; so Vera settled matters that she 
should have the key of the back-door, and 
come in every day to light the fire, get the 
breakfast, and so on, 

“T’d better take the key, miss,” said the 


woman. thoughtfally, “for I shall come the , 


be a shame to rouge you up fo let me in.” 
Vera agreed; she was not in the least 
nervous. 


stemed nothing terrible to ker in passing the 
night alote in an empty house. 


In truth, Vera’s thoughts did not run just | 


then on her annt’s absence or Aliby’s mis- 
fortune. She had another interest pressing 
on her heart; she had met Captain Dugdale 
often since the night when she told him she 
preferred freedom to love. 

He had never said a word to her her aunt 
might not have overheard; he had given her 
advice, sympathy, and encouragement, but he 
had never breathed a hint of aught else; but 


| first. thing, as I most be back by half-past , 
séven to wash and dress thé children, ; if ‘Id , r 
| rot part from you like this,” 


A healthy girl, who had no tinge | 


of superstition or fear in her nature, there , wou 
' believe I should win itin time, just becarse I 


; have given you my whole kenrt.’’ 





but Vera Milton was not given to protesta- 


* You will have plenty of gaiety in India,” 
she said, slowly ; * you will meet old friends 
You will soon forget.” 

‘*T shall never forget you, Vera.” 

** You think so now ; but you will find your- 
self mistaken. What is there to remiember, 
after all, but a dull country place end a lendly, 
half-educated girl?” 

‘Don't speak so bitterly.” 

‘*T feel bitter,” 

‘‘ Then you are sorry—just a little ? ” 

** Not jast a little.” 

‘Vera and there came a kind of eheked 
sod in the man's voice—‘ if I were net’ so 
miserably poor, if I only had fair prospects 
instead of a sea of debt and difficalty, Ewould 


‘* You would have to go to India !”’ 
‘Bat I would beg you to go tith me, I 
would sue to yor for your love; and, child, I 


A dead silence. 

‘‘T never meant to tell you, Geax; only, now 
we are parting— perhaps for ail time—it can't 
hurt you to know I love you. I can’t tell you 
when it began or how it came about, only that 
now you are the dearest to me in all the wide. 
world.” 

“ Hugh!” 


ei The tone of her voice stariled him; it told 
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“Don’t tell me it might have been,” he 
pleaded ; ‘‘ don’t tell me only poverty separated 
us, or I think I can’t bear it.” 

“Tt is a little hard,” said Vera, in a strange, 
far-off sort of voice. ‘‘ Dolly and Mr. Ans- 
trather love each other, and all goes well with 
them, while you and I——” 

**Don’t!"’ he breathed; ‘‘ don’t cry, Vera. 
I can’t boar it. I have been a coward, 
ought to have foreseen what might a, 
and lef¢ you, only before I had begun to fear 
danger you were all too dear.” 

“T¢ doesn’t matter,” she said, slowly, al- 
most as though she had been discussing some- 
one else's story instead of her own. ‘I don’t 
think I would have prevented it if I could. 
We may never meet again. My love can’t 
hurt you, and at least it has brought us some 
happy hours.” 

_ was orying then, and he could hear her 
sobs. 

“ You would not have been afraid with me, 
Vora, even though it had been for all time?” 

** Don’t!” 

‘‘ Dear,” he said, in a different tone, ‘ don’t 
let us part here in the darkness. Let us have 
one more happy meeting. Why should you 
not come to Scarborough, and see me off to 
London?” 

‘** I coulda’t—oh, I couldn’t!” 

“Why not? Iam going to drive myself in 
the dogcart. My uncle's groom will bo wait- 
ing at Scarborough to take it back. You can 
come home by train.” 

It was meanlike. He never reflected on the 
spleens of the late, lonely return for 

er. 

He pro d to be at Scarborough by five, 
and leave by the six o'clock express, A train 
started for Whitby at a quarter-past, but it 
was a tedious journey in those days, involving 
ons, if not two, changes. 

It would be qaite dark by the time she 
reached Whitby, while she could hardly hope 
to be safe at Sycamore Cottage much before 
ten; but Captain Dugdale never cast a thought 
to all this. 

He was very much in love, and all he 
Se aght of was the chance of another sight of 

Tera. 

Why did he not ask her to wait for him? 
Why did he not bind her to himself by the 
ties of a formal engagement ? 

Well, until to-night he had never thought 
of such a thing as her caring for him, and 
now there were a hundred obstacles to their 
being betrothed lovers. 

He would be away five years. Knowing, as 
he did, her distaste and aversion for life at 
Sycamore Cottage, could he ask her to wait 
for him there five long years ?—to spend the 
best of her beautiful youth waiting—and 
for what? 

He had nothing but his pay. He was so 
overburdened with debts it was doubtful 
whether his very commission might not have 
to ba sold to satisfy his creditors. 

He loved Vera passionately, but yet he felt 
the kindest thing he could do for her, the 
wisest for them both, was to leave her free— 
perfectly free. 

** You will come, dear?” 

She.hesitated, only a moment. She thought’ 
of the lonely journey back to Whitby, the 
nocturnal! walk to Sandstone; but, then, she 
was &@ woman, and a woman loves to sacrifice 
herself for her lover’s sake, 

‘tT will come.”’ 

It was & glorious September afternoon, the 
firat day of the month, fatal to partridges, 
when, at a mile from Sandstone, in a lonely 
lane, Lord Shirley’s dogcart overtook a solitary 
little figare, clothed in grey, : 

Another moment and that little figure was 
seated at the driver's side—Captain Dagdale 
and his trae love were together. 

“I swish if were for always, Vera!” he 
breathed. ‘Dear, I should like to drive with 
you to the world’s end.’’ 

To Scarborough was a very little part of 
that distances, but if was a pleasant drive 





ae and ‘the lovers enjoyed every mile 
of it. 

Scarborough station seemed to come all too 
soon. Captain Dagdale found out his uncle’s 
groom, surrende the dogeart, and saw it 
start for Bhirley. 

Thon he found a porter, and gave his lag- 
gage to his keeping, took a first-class ticket to 
Whitby, which he slipped into Vera’s hand ; 
then the two were free—free to make the 
most of their last minutes together. 

Thoy paced up and down the platform for 
some time; then the before-mentioned porter 
called their attention to the fact that the train 
had come up. 

“It won't start for a good half-hour, sir, 
bat you might like to secure a private car- 
riage.”’ 

He fancied they were on their honeymoon, 
and never dreamed a parting loomed before 
them. 

“That will be best,” said Hagh, aside to 
Vera; ‘‘ we can talk muca better there.” 

Then he slipped a half-sovereign into the 
porter’s hand, and knew that no intruders 
would enter the carriage where he and his 
darling were esconsed. 

It was at the extreme end of the train, the 
only first-class compartment in that direction, 
and so, perhaps, it was not strange that no 
one tempted the porter to be false to his trust 
—or should we say to his bribe? 

Moments .flew, as moments do when they 
are the jlast two people who love each other 
have to spend together. 

There seemed no din or confusion. A bell 
rung, bat it never struck Captain Dugdale it 
had anything to do with the London express. 

The porter, under the delusion Vera was a 
passenger, never warned her, and so the first 
intimation the girl had of the catastrophe was 
feeling a slight vibration and being tossed 
lightly back on to the seat. 

“‘Howodd! I declare I almost thought the 
train was moving.” 

It was moving, the London express had left 
8 carborough station. 

The confasion that followed was awfal. 

Captain Dugdale, who knew the world, felt 
far more alarmed than Vera, though she 
realisod dimly a sad end had come to her joyous 
drive. 

“What shall we do?” 

‘““We must go on to London, sleep at an 
hotel, and I’ll see you off to Whitby by the 
first train to-morrow. Your aunt is away, 
there is no servant in the house, no one will 
suspect.’’ 

“Can't I get out at York?” 

“Even then you could never get home to- 
night." 

** No—but——" 

** Vera, believe me I am a3 sorry as you can 
be. Balieve me, had I dreamed of such con- 
sequences I would never have urged you to 
coms to Soarborough. Darling, how can I 
convince you ?”” 

She let her pretty head fall on his shoulder. 
She believed him implicitly ; it was not in her 
natare to doubt where she loved. 

Tt was about ten when am | reached London. 
In her wild longings to see the metropolis how 
little had Vora dreamed of the circumstances 
under which she should see it first. 

Captain Dagdale held her hand in his as 
they drove alongin a hansomcab. It stopped 
at last before a tall private house in the city. 

‘Is Mrs. Delaval at home?” 

The servant stared, but said,— 

“ Yes, sir,” and showed them info a very 
pretty drawing-room where a young lady sat 
at work; she rose with a startled cry;— 

‘“* Hugh ! is it possible!” 

“ Cousin Jallia I have come toask you a 
favour.” 

How he explained their dilemma Vera 
never know, but she felt that Mrs. Delaval 
ve loyal and true, and that she could trust 

er. 

‘Tam very glad you brought Miss Milton 
here. We have a spare room, and she shall be 





——_ 
most welcome. I will see her into the Whitby 
train myself to-morrow.” 7 

Young as she was she took the direction of 
affairs. She showed Hugh plainly that if ho 
wished her to believe his story he must make 
no attempt at seeing Miss Milton again, ao tha 
farewell was a very constrained one, Tha 
Captain just touched Vera’s fingers, muttered 
‘‘ Heaven bless you!” and was gone. 

‘* You poor child.” 

Mrs. Delaval was barely two years older 

than Vera, bat she was a woman of the world, 
and knew of all the harm this journey might 
do the girl’s name had she not found a refuge 
with her. 
“You will like to go to bed at once, dear; 
and, excuse me, do not mention a word of how 
you came here t>? anyone. I shall speak of 
you as a friend from the country come to beg 
a night's lodging. Not even my own husband 
shall know more.” 

‘*Mrs. Delaval, was it very wicked ?” 

‘* Not wicked ; foolish and rash perhaps, but 
nothing more.” 

‘*You see it was good-bye for always," 
murmured Vera. ‘I knew I should nover 
see him again.” , 

‘* And you are very sorry ?”’ 

‘*I think my heart is broken.” 

‘* Nonsense, hearts don’t break so readily. 
I had two or three hopeless attachments 
before I met my husband, and you see I am 
quite happy now.” 

She seemed so, certainly. She took Vera 
downstairs and introdaced her to her sister- 
in-law, @ very handsome young woman, who 
had a secret penchant for Captain Dagdale, and 
was proportionately disappointed at his abrupt 
departure. . 

*T made sure I should see your cousin, 
Jalia?”’ coe 

*« Oh, he had to go. See, Rosa, this is Miss 
Milton, an old friend of mine!” 

‘*T never heard you speak of her, did I?” 

“* One can’t speak of all one’s old friends.” 

** Where does Miss Milton live?” 

‘* At Scarborough.” 

‘¢ Dear me, Jalia, I never knew you had been 
in Yorkshire?" 

This was trying—very ; but as Miss Delaval 
had not been above listening at the drawing- 
room door she knew the true version of the 
stranger's arrival, and she was put out at 
having a fictitious one imposed on her. 

Vera only spent ten hours at Mrs. Delaval’s, 
and she was not in Rosa’s company for more 
than one of them, and yet she knew that the 
fashionably-dressed damsel was her enemy, 
and felt a great relief their paths in life lay 
far apart. 

«‘ Remember,” said Jalia, when Vera was 
fairly in the train, ‘I shall never forget last 
night, and if I can ever be of any use to you 
you must let me know.” 

It was nearly six when the poor, tired 
child reached Whitby. She was so weary she 
could hardly manage the long walk to Sand- 
stone. 

No one had discovered her absence ap- 

arently ; the breakfast stood all ready, Mrs. 
Frill had doubtless prepared it in the morning 
and departed, believing miss" fast asleep 
upstairs. v 

Vera drank a cup of cold tea and tried to 
swallow a piece of bread-and-butter, but the 
effort almost choked her, then she crept up- 
stairs and put herself to bed, feeling dimly & 


crisis in her life was over; and come what 


would, summer sun or winter snow, she 
should never know happiness again—life and 
all its possibilities seemed over for her. She 
had loved and lived, and now she mast go back 
to the dull, dreary days she knew before she 
met Hugh Dugdale. 

It seemed to her Sane fature node 
nothing for her,{bat she was very youn: 
peste a and, little as she guessed it, a groat 
change was even then coming to her. 


(To be continued.) 
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SSo—— 
DOWN THE TIDE. 
—O- 


Ware life’s summer time goes by, 
It will bring us many a dream ; 
Hearts with love and hope beat high, 
Drifting swiftly down the stream. 
Many @ dream will not come true, 
Many a hope of ours will die; 
But the days let sunshine through, 
As the clouds go drifting by. 
Drifting by, yes, drifting by, 
Like the leaves upon a stream : 
Down the ebbing tide of time, 
Life is fading like a dream. 


While life's summer time goes by, 
Dark with clouds or bright with sun, 
We've @ mission, you and I ; 
Let us see it bravely done. 
There are loving words to speak ; 
There are burdens we may bear 
For the weary and the weak— 
Work is waiting everywhere. 
Drifting by, yes, drifting by, 
Like the leaves upon a stream : 
Down the ebbing tide of time, 
Life is fading like a dream. 


As life's summer time goes by, 
Sing a little hopefal song ; 
It may brighten many an eye, 
It may make some weak heart strong. 
Bing of rest that shall be ours 
When life's summer. work is done, 
If, in all these passing hours, 
Good is wrought and vict’ries won. 
Drifting by, yes, drifting by, 
Like the leaves upon a stream : 
Down the ebbing tide of time, 
Life is fading like a dream. 
E. E.R, 





THE MYSTERIES OF FERNLEA. 
—0i— 
CHAPTER IV. 


Ferniga was & strangely-shaped house—all 
twists and gables. There were more rooms 
than could be possibly used unless the owner 
of the mansion had a large family, an 
enormous staff of servants, and dozens of 
guests; but though there must have been at’ 
least a score of chambers vacant, it had pleased 
Lady Julia to lodge Natalie and Janet Dent 
in a corridor quite remote from the rest of 
the house, My lady rarely consulted anyone’s 
convenience but her own, and she had rather 
a taste for running in the teeth of public 
prejudice. It was the latter fact, no doubt, 
which made her allot the ‘‘ haunted room " to 
Mr. Gray, and caused her to stow away Nita 
ina corner of the building a long way from 
the main wing, and where guests were little 
likely to penetrate. 

Nita the most contented, the least exacting 
of mortals, had been quite satisfied with the 
three rooms in the blue gallery, It was rather 
nice, she thought, to be so far removed from 





her mother and Joan—that she could sing as | 


long as she liked without chance of their 
— g her. — ° —_ extreme end of 
) passage was a door ing to a private 

staircase, which ended in the quai, m 
In the olden times, in the days of Fernlea's 
glories, these three rooms had always been 
recerved for bachelor guests, to whom this 
Private way into the grounds was a great 
attraction ; but none of these could have 
enjoyed its privilege more than Nita. After 
being watched and guarded at every turn by 
the cautious nuns, it was an intense pleasure 
to the girl to be able to go ont into the 
beautiful gardens without asking permission. 
Natalie Daventry, indeed, felt a proud young 
Person when she took possession of the blue 
gallery, and reflected that, cave at meals, she 
= never join the relations who regarded 
48 & failure, but might live her own life 








in her little seclusion untroubled by anyone 
but the kind old nurse. 

_But on this bright August morning Natalie 
did not enjoy her isolation from the world at 
large. She was terribly frightened. Look at 
things as she would she saw no explanation of 
the mystery. It was simply impossible that 
her nurse could have escaped from the win- 
dow. It was equally hard to see how she 
could have made her way through the door 
and yet left it locked on the inside; while as 
to the other door—the one my mye my Nita’s 
sitting-room—the key was in y Julia’s 
keeping. Besides, admitting just for the sake 
of Y aprooy that Janet had escaped. Why 
had gone, and where was she? 

Nita waa but a girl—a gil, moreover, who 
had been brought up in the greatest retire. 
ment; but she possessed a clear judgment and 
a broad intelligence. She could recall (even 
in this moment of amazement) everythin 
she had ever heard of her nurse’s history, an 
oould sum up the whole; yet, when she had 
done so, she found no ray of light shed on the 
mystery. : 

Narse Janet had no near relations, and she 
was simply devoted to the Daventrys; there- 
fore no friend’s call would have tempted her 
suddenly away. Then she was a prudent 
woman, with no glimmer of romance abont 
her. She might have gone out at midnight if 
she had seen any good result to be gained by 
the expedition, but she would have put on an 
ulster and warm shawl; and so far from 
stealing away mysteriously, she would have 
told Lady Julia frankly of her intentions, for 
she had not the least fear of her mistress. 
She spoke her mind to Lady Julia with all 
the freedom of an old and valued servant, and 
when their wills clashed it was mostly the 
nurse who came off victor. 

All this rushed through Nita’s mind, and a 
fixed idea took ion of her. ‘If Nurse 
Janet had left Fernlea, she had not 
gone of her own free will.” 

It was when the poor girl decided this that 
her feelings overcame her, and she sank into 
a chair with one piercing cry. She had so 
few friends, this lonely Nita, she could ill- 
afford to lose one of them, and Nuree Janet 
had loved her she was very sure. She had 
no aoe of going to her mother with her 


gri e 

Lady Julia had never invited Nita’s sym- 
pathy. She had no idea what steps to take 
to recover her friend; she was conscious of 
nothing but one vast blank. 

Bat the shriek had not passed unheard. 
Mr. Gray’s room was the nearest to the blue 
gallery. After the incident of the day before 
the lawyer had passed a very restless night. 
He was up and dressed earlier than was his 
wont, and was wondering whether his appear- 
ance downstairs would scandalise the house- 
maids at that unseasonable hour, when 
through the vast stillness around him he 
heard that piercing shriek. 

He was not a coward, and he never shrank 
from his resolution, Someone at Fernlea was 
in dreadful trouble. He must find ont what it 
was; and 80, turning in the direction from 
which the sound seemed to come, he walked 
gently down the corridor and reached the 

lue gallery just as Nita emerged from her 
little study, her - distended with terror, a 
strange, dazed look upon her innocent face. 

‘“* My dear child |’? and he drew the little ice- 
cold hand through his arm as gently a3 her 
own father might have done, “ what is the 
matter?” 

Natalie tried to speak, but the words would 
not come. 

Mr. Gray took her up in his arms as though 
she had been a feather, and carried her back 
to the room she had left. He laid her tender] 
on the sofa, beat up @ pillow for her head, 
closed the two doors carefully, and then, draw- 
ing a chair up to the couch, he sat down and 
took her hand in his. 

“My dear Miss Nita, what has tronbled 
you? I heard a scream, and was coming to 
seo what was the matter when I met youl” 








; ony clung to him with a little despairing 
sigh. 
‘*It was I who cried out, but don't teld 
mamma. Promise me, Mr. Gray; she would 
be so angry.” 

‘*T won’t tell her,” agreed the lawyer, “on 
one condition—that you let me know exactly 
what has troubled you?” 

Nita wanted no persuasion; she told him 
her story in a simple, straightforward way, 
and with an earnestness which left no doubt 
of her truth. At first Mr. Gray did not feeb 
alarmed, 

‘““My dear, most likely Janet went down- 
stairs to speak to one of the servants. She 
may have been taken ill there and put to bed 
in their quarters lest she should disturb you.” 

Nita shook her head. 

‘* She couldn't.” 

The lawyer was a little cross. 

“If you have made up your mind something. 
terrible has happened I’m afraid I can’t help 
you. J think my explanation the most nataral 
one,’ 

* You don't understand,” said Nita, simply. 
‘‘ What puzzles me is, the door was locked, and 
the key is on the inside.” 

The lawyer started. This was more than he 
had bargained for; the affair did look a trifle 
strange. 

“‘ T should like to see her room.” 

Nita rose and opened the door of communi- 
cation. 

“This is always kept locked. The key ia: 

at away in mamma’s keeping ; but this morn- 
ing I was frightened when nurse did not 
answer, so I took the key of my own door to 
see if that would open it, and it did.” 

* Could not Janet Dent have goiat that key 
also?” 

“Hardly. I am nervous, and always!) 
my door at night.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,’’ cried Jame 
Gray, opening his eyes, ‘‘can you honestly 
expect me to believe this woman vanished 
through a locked door?” 

Nita shook her head. 

“I don’t expect you to believe anything, 
Mr. Gray; I only want you to explain it, You 
see the outer door is locked with the key on 
the inside. From the window it would be im- 
possible to get out, and the other door I know 
has never been opened till to-day, since mother 
took the key away,” 

‘It is very strange.” 

“IT don’t think she was quite well,’’ added 
Nita, sadly. ‘‘She seemed so tired and silent ; 
she bade me good-night and begged me to re- 
member she had always loved me. [ can’t tell 
you how I felt, Mr. Gray. It gave me the ides, 
nurse expected to be ill. I got up as soon as: 
I awoke this morning, and came here directly 
I was dressed.” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

‘I don’t like it.” 

“ Janet was so kind,” went on her defendor 
warmly, ‘I don’t think she could have gone 
away and left me of her own free will; she 
would know how troubled I should feel!” 

Mr. Gray felt troubled himself, though he 
had never even spoken to the missing woman. 

‘* You liked her very much, I suppose?” 

‘t Liked her! ” exelaimed Nita, indignantly. 
‘‘Why, Iloved her dearly. I knew more of 
her than of my own mother. She wasalways 
thinking of me !” 

‘¢ And she had no private grief ?”’ 

“IT think,” said Nita, slowly, ‘‘ there had 
been some grievous sorrow long ago; but [am 
sure she had no fresh grief of late years. She 
was always bright and cheerful. She told me 
over and over again she meant to live with ue 
always.” 

Mr. Gray shrugged his shoulders. 

“* My dear Miss Nita, she must be in the houeo. 
It's incredible she can have disappeared.” 

‘‘ Mother keeps the key of the conservatory. 
It is brought to her every night. The butler 
has all the other keys. I know he goes his 
rounds the last thing.” 

“ And you heard him last night?” 
“ T know he locked the door of the stairs a 
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the end of this passage. I have a second key, 
because I like sometimes to go out before 
breakfast; but that is safe in my room.” 

««E had better go and speak to the butler.” 

Nita clung to him timidly. 

« Mr, Gray, please don’s leave me here alone. 
I don't think I could bear it!” 

« You must come with me. Daniels seems 
a very civil, respectable follow. I don’t ex. 
poot ke will give us any trouble.” 

He did not. When Mr. Gray said he wanted 
te apeak to him pee Daniels led the way 
inte his special sanctum with a respectfal 
hope there was nothing the matter. He had 
not been many weeks at Fernlea, but he was a 
faithful, excellent servant, and the lawyer 
felt instinctively he was to be trusted, so he 
told him the whole story. 

“All the entrances were locked, sir,'’ said 
Daniels, promptly; ‘ bat if they hadn’t been 
Mra. Dent could not have got out after eleven. 
The grand staircase leads into the hall, the 
back one into the pantry, and both the hall 
and pantry have doors of strong oak, fastened 
with patent locks, which J secared myself. 
There's an alarm bell on each of them which 
rings into my bedroom, and I’ma light sleeper, 
sir. You wouldn't so mnch as try the fastening 
of one of those doors but I should be roused.”’ 

“ Baut—where is Mrs. Dent?” 

The butler shook his head. 

“Phere are two keys to the postern-gata, 
sir, which is at the end of the stairs leading 
fromthe-blue gallery, but I locked that gate 
myself last night, and, unless Miss Natalie left 
hers about, I don’tsee how it conld have been 
tampered with,”’ 

“Té was in the pooket of my dress, 
Daniels. See!” andshe forthwith put in her 
hand and produced the key. 

Daniels rubbed his head. 

“T oan’s make it out, sir. Mrs. Dent’s as 

aapectable and well.conducted woman as one 
could wish to see—the kind of fellow-servant a 
manfeels proud of. Besides, Lady Julia values 
her almost as a humblefriend. It’s not likely, 
you see, she’d do anything underhand or on 
the ely, like any foolish girl, who'd get up to 
any prank for the sake of meeting her lover. 
I'd a great regard for Mrs. Dent, and I'd ven- 
tare to say if she has left Fernlea it’s not been 
her own doing.”’ 

His yoang lady looked up at him gratefully, 
bat the lawyer felt anything but reassured. 

“T’'ve no wish to speak against Mrs. Dent, 
Daniels,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ but I suppose you 
admit one fact. She has certainly disappeared. 
Now, she was an able-bodied woman, and 
rather a powerfal one. Do you mean to say 
she could be taken away by force withont 
Miss Natalie, in tho adjoining rooms, hearing 
her cries?” 

Daniela shook his head, 

*‘Come to that, sir, I can’t think how any. 
one would want to take her away against her 
will—a quiet, well.conducted woman, at'peace 
with everyone.” 

The word “peace” fell on Mr. Gray's ear 
with rather a disagreeable sound. It recalled 
the interview he had overheard the night of 
his arrival between Lady Jalia and another 
woman—the very one, he believed, whose fate 
they wereconsidering. If the second voice he 
had heard then belonged to Janet, she was 
hardly at peace with all the world, for she was 
evidently concerned with her mistress in some 
great fraud which was to be carefally hidden 
from himself, But still this proved nothing. 
Is would not explain (even if Janet Dent were 
the woman who had called him an old idiot) 
how anyone could escape from a room having 
the window barred,and both doors securely 
locked behind them. 

Nita looked wistfal. 

‘I ghall never forgive myself!" she said, 
slowly. She looked tired and ill last night. 
I ought not to have Jet her leave me.’s 

Don't fret yourself about that, Miss Nata- 
lie,” orged the butler, respectfully. ‘“ How 
could you think of such a thing. sir?” and he 
torned to Mr. Gray. ‘' To my mind, the best 
thing is to tell off two men to search every 


corner of the grounds, and I’ll go myself and 
question both the Iodge-keepers.. They lock 
their gates at dusk, and she simply couldn't 
climb over them! If she has got beyond the 
grounds she musi have through the 
gates, and both the men know her well by 
sight ; indeed, one of them is a sort of cousin.” 

‘That's a err idea, Daniels, And,” he 
hesitated a little, ‘‘I suppose Lady Jalia and 
Miss Daventry must be. told?” 

‘“‘ My lady is,not well,” returned the.man, 
simply. “y heard her msid say she was very 
restless: in one night, and meant to breakfast 
in her own room,’ 

‘Bat she oughi to. know what has hap- 
pened !”” 

Daniels demurred. 

‘* Lady Julia never likes. to be, disturbed, 
sir, She'll be dawn by ten, and really I think 
that to scour the grounds and crogs-question 
the lodge-keepers ia all we can do.till then.” 

‘Can it be kept from the,servants ? ”’ 

‘‘ I doubt it, siz, I'll go up now and lock 
the doors of these tworooms, ao that no one 
gets in. and they can be shown to my lady 
just as Miss Natalie found them; but, you see, 
I can't stop the talk. Mrs. Dent was an 
early riser—my wife was wondering ha\f-an- 
hour ago what made her so late |"’ 

“It ig moat desirable to. keep the matter 
private, in my opinion.” 

‘“‘ And in mine, sir; bathow’'s.if to be done? 
There are six men and twelve women to sik 
down to breakfast in the servants’ hall, and 
it’s beyond my power to prevent ¢heir askiug 
queations, I cap teil, them, cerfainaly, Mrs. 
Dent’s not here; bat.the.truth mug, coms. out 
in a day or two, and :I don't.see the uze of 
putting it off.” 

“ Batif she comes back ?” pleaded Nits, 

Daniels looked at hex.pittingly. 

‘*Missie, I’m sfraid.sha. won't,” he an- 
swered, gravely. ‘I've had. its on my mind 
since yesterday afternoon there. was some 
trouble coming,” 

“ Why?” 

‘* Well, Miss Natalia, I’ve.nos. been long at 
Fernlea, but I served in the Macgregor famil 
twenty years—only left. when I married; and, 
of course, thongh being near neighbours, I 
heard the legend of the Daventrys—how the 
old nurse whoonrsed your grandfather (bagging 
your pardon, miss, for naming such a thing) 
always appears as a@ waging _)ntes any 
troubl: comes to the family. Miss Natalie, 
and yon, sir, I've nos spoke.a word of it to 
a'living soul—not even to my wife, bat.I saw 
that old woman yesterday with my own eyes,” 

Nita grew white as death, Mr, Gray inter-. 
posed ; 

** Daniels, what can you mean ?” 

‘‘Tt’s true enough, sir—a female form all 
shrouded in white, with one hand beckoning, 
Ask anyone, and they’ll tell you that’s the 
form she takes. I was coming downstaira 


gave me such a start I jast dropped the tray 
I was carrying ; and by the time I had picked 
it up, and made sare nothing was broken, the 
lady was ont of sight, It ses me thinking a 
lot, sir; in fact; I hardly sleptat all last night 
I felt so sure something was wrong. Andso 
you see, Mr. Gray, I must have heard if there 
had been anyone walking about the house.” 

He lefs them to tell off two men to search 
the grounds, and to go in person and question 
the lodge-keeper. Mr. Gray had time then to 
look at Nita; sho was pale as death, and 
trembing like an aspen leaf. Thekiadly man 
took her into the dining-room, and made her 
drink a glass of wine; he was really fright- 
ened at her wan, scared face. 

“T wish I had not brought you here. It +was 
very inconsiderate of ng®.’’ 

“Tam glad; she said, simply. ‘I would 
far rather kaow aii there is. to hear,” 

y‘ You look so frightened!” 

“Don’t you think it is terrible?" 

‘« My dear. it is always terrible to lose. those 
we love; and it is far more painful when there 





ig any uncertainty about their fates. Bat, 


when I caught sight of her gliding along. It. 


is dead, Y lf 
your nurse is - You say yourself sh 
not well. When people are below eye . 
often take to bao in their sleep, W, 
may find her safe and sound in some quiet 
part of the grounds.” 

Nita shook her head, 

**T don’t think so,” 

‘Why not?" 

‘You heard what Daniels said?” 

Mr. Gray quite forgot his own donbts of 
pocteetete 

“My dear child, surely you are not super. 
stitious? You can't belisve in ghosta?” 

“No,” replied Natalie, slowly, “TI don; 
think I am superstitious, and I don’t believe in 
ghosts. Bat, still—_—’ 

“ Trust me!" said the lawyer. ‘ Still what?” 

The girl's face had a strange, sweet solen. 
nity as she answered,— 

“I believe firmly that one sim may bring a 
terrible punishment if unrepented of, not on!y 
on the actual offender, but on his,children,” 

‘Go on!” said Mr, Gray, quietly. “ Tel] 
me all you think,” 

“It seems to me,” said Nita, ‘‘there has 
never been any peace or happiness for the 
Daventrys since my grandfather redcived the 
estate from his father, instead of resigning i 
to the true heir.” 

‘‘ Few men would hava given up such an 
— ! Remember it was left him’ legally by 
wi 98 

Nita shook her head. 

‘I¢ never was his in the sight of Heaven, 
And then you remember the brother's return, 
and how he chased him like a from his 
door. Do you know, Mr. Gray, I uever in my 
life envied Joan until today?” © 

‘*T don't believe you envy her now't”’ 

*T do! I love Fernlea! It is so beautiful, 
sogrand! Ishould like to be Joan, and then 
I would bring peace back to this lovely old 
house |” 

‘But how would you?” 

‘‘ Easy!” replied Nita. ‘I would search 
the world through for Marmaduke Daventry's 
son, and give him all!” 

‘“‘ Leaving yourself penniless.” 

‘Oh! I daresay he would make over to us 
the younger son’s portion that should have 
been our gra rs; but I am not Joan, 
I am powerless ; I cannot heal the family feud 
or bring back peace to Fernlea,” P 

James Gray strove to speak lightly, to hide 
how much her words had touched him. 

-“T don't think Lady Julia would approve 
of your notions, Mies Nita; she would rather 
prefer your sister’s.”” j 

‘‘ Mamma prefers.all Joan's ideas to mine. 
She is very fondof her. I had no ove in the 
world bat old nurse, and now I have lost her.” 

“« Nonsense!” said Mr, Gray, with a convic- 
tion he was far from f “ She will be 
back before you have done breakfast, ani I 
hope seold you. for frightening, yourself s0 
about her. And now, my dear, will you g0 
and lie down, or are you well enogh to come 
to breakfast with me. The.gong will sound 
soon.” 

She kept her handin bis arm. 

‘I hope you don’t think me a coward, but 
I oan bear anything better than being alone. 

. Miss Daveatry presided at the table, with 4 
gracefal apology for Lady Jalia'sabsence ; for 
the rest she did notexert herself much to be 


a e. 
The dinner guests had lefs, the party round 
the table numbered only three, and Joan 
thought both the lawyer and Natalie beneath 
her notice. She was mu sed with her 
own thoughts, or she. muat have observed the 
keen, inquisitive glanees which Mr. Gray gave 
herfrom time to time, and that Nita sent 
away dainty after dainty untasted, : 
“Miss Daventry /’ cai the lawyer, suddenly, 
as they rose from the table, ‘shall you sé 
Lady Jalia this morning? ” 
“I am going to her at once.” ‘ 
Then will you kindly tell ber I am wish- 
ing snagenk to her on businessof great import- 
ance ” 





Nits, you must not make up your mind that 





Joan looked surprised, 
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aan arepmaaigy” Sat . . . 
«J don't think mamma is up to business, 
I saw her as I came downstairs, 










t they Mr. Gray. 
P. We and she looks very poorly. I hear she was 
@ quiet awake all night with toothache,” 
“Daniels told me headache,” was Nita’s 
golacky remark, which drew down on her a 
heavy frown. : 
“Tam sorry to have to repeat my request,” 
caid the lawyer, calmly. “ Until your majority 
bts of Lady Jalia is theeting mistress of Fernlea, 
Miss Daventry, and Iam sure she would not 
Super like » tragedy te be enacted here unknown to 
P er!” 
don't “A tragedy!” 
ieve in “We fear it will become One of the 
servants disappeared-m last night, 
rhat and your mother n Ited ag to our 
30lem course of discoyeri 


“Which of them ?*gaked Joan, quickly. 
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none of the exultation Joan had expressed ; 
she seemed»rather cruelly indifferent to the 
fate of hee well-tried servant. 

It wagem.terrible thing, most mysterious! 
She heped Mr. Gray would take every step to 
investigate it. As Joan’s guardian he must 
| odie expemse. It would never do if Fern- 
lea got a bad name through this- untoward 
conduct, an@ the village gossips put it down 
as mupesitive of the repors that the old 
house was baunted. Nota word of regret for 
poor Jaget! Ne@loving sympathy with Nita’s 
grief. dust thecalm, practical remarks of a 
— theworld whom this tragedy could 

i, iney fe puzzled, Remembering the 

orview | i overheard, he should have 

‘Red@y Julia tobe anxious to keep 
her own eye, She might 








































ring 4 « Your kind old nugeey’ . ved had death freed her from 
t only Mise Daventry sb ‘ ; but she wenld have preferred 
0," ' ' I} empthing fe uncertainty. lee, og 
Tel] ia * »] m carr. . th y + 
beem | Lady of: it nen perfectly contented, 
© has | Whether the mystery of the bine gallery were 
1 the | em aroconfent to leave it entirely i 
the Yee. ve it entirely in my 
ng it : Z yen, Lad Julin? ” saked the lawyer. 
he ‘Tam perfectly content,” 
h an with @ |. Chand thing of the poor woman's 
an [Sindy Selle: comme to be nedcoing Tor» 
_ >» Lady: Jolin. ccemed to be a 
Joan, frankly. ' ¥ 
ven, was alway othing could keep: ‘She way avery sober woman, and scrn- 
orn, in her place, & told me she would wely honest. I incline to think some 
n his give her novice, ore accident has her. She was passion- 
1 My tisk the ‘ haa | ately attached te Natalie, and I do not believe 
been with Ber so: Jom onse | she wonld have lef her willingly without a 
life by her skill, so- } everyone would call | word of farewell,” 
itu, her ungrateful if we got rid of her.” sag tide into the village at once, and 
hen The lawyer’s reply was a model cf cold |; most likely goon from there to Monkton. 
old politeness. You take this-meatter with admirable calm, 
“We need not fear Lady Jalia’s suffering | Lady Julia; but, I fear if no satisfactory 
any shock then from the sudden loss of this | solution of the mystery is discovered, it will 
rch tried and faithful servant! If I understand | interfere seriously with your comfort.” 
ry's you aright, Miss Daventry, you expect your My lady started. 
stepmother to be relieved by Janet Dent's loss?” ‘*T am not superstitious! ” 
“She ought te he,” replied Joan, coldly. ‘But others are.”’ 
us “I know she wanted to get rid of her, but did For the first time her passive calm gaye 
ave not quite see how to manage if.” way; she launched at the lawyer a glance of 
an, James Gray had not taken to Joan Daven- | withering scorn, and oried, angrily,— 
ud try, even when first introduced to her in her ‘* Perhaps you think I killed her? Perhaps 
beauty; but he almost bated her as she! you fancy that the daughter of an English 
ide delivered herself of the last speech. Was this | Earl would stoop to rid hereelf of an enemy 
the child whose grandfather had spent the | by foul play ?”’ 
ove last months of his life in.desperate plans for Her eyes glittered with feverish brightness, 
her her welfare?. This the deecendant and name- | and she was trembling fram head to foot, 
sake of gentle Mrs. Bevis Daventry, whose Mr. Gray’s first thought was relief that 
08, memory was still loved and revered? If Joan | Nita had left the room to carry a message to 
he were @ specimen of nineteenth.century train- | the groom ; hia second, a fear that Lady Julia 
“hg ing and accomplishments, why, these girls had | was threatened by serious illness. 
io. better be hidden all their lives in some remote ‘** You must be dreaming,” he said to her, in 
be village and taught nothing beyond the three | the soothing voice one uses to sick children, 
I R's atleast; then they might perhaps retain | ‘‘to imagine sucha thing. Yon were shut up 
80 a little of the organ known as heart. in your own room ill. Depend upon it, if poor 
go “Tpity Sir Murray,” was the lawyer’s re- | Janet met ill-treatment it was from strangers, 
ne fection, “ He will have a stone statue instead | not those who loved and valued her.” 
d of a wife, and I’m my good old father’| ‘ You said it would affect my comfort?” 
didn’t live to see this day, and discover what ‘“‘ Your butler thinks it wil! create a perfect 
a heartless piece of mechanism was the ward | panic in the servants’ hal), It is impoasible 
16 whose interest he watched over s0 earefally. | to keep the fact from your domestics, and 
, Once let this young lady come of age, and | Daniels fears they will all make off ina body.” 
4 though our office has managed the family ‘‘ Whatever for ?” 
r affairs for more than two hundred years, I'll} ‘‘ My dear Lady Julia, you and I who don’t 
? wash my hands of the Dayentrys for ever.” believe in ghosts can hardly understand the 
He had jast. reached this point in his | term ignorant folks attach to anything they 
d Tuminations when a servant came to say | can’t understand. To Daniels’ underlings it 
ay Lady Julia was ready to.sea him, and he went | will seem Fernlea must be haunted, since Mrs. 
h Upstairs to her boudoir, with Nita clinging to | Dent undressed ready to go to bed, locked her 
r his hand, door with care, and yet was spirited away !” 
J It has been said before that Joan's step-| Lady Julia actually emiled. 
] mother was a me woman, well-pre- “This is a comfortable situation, I don’t 
} served in spite of the fact that she was not | think they will leave it for such folly.” 
far from fifty, Mrs Gray thought he bed| “But it won’tseem folly to them! Depend 
) never seen her look so.splendidly majestic, so | upon it they will expect Janet to return some 
) haughtily regal ag this merning, when she | day just asmysteriously as she has departed,” 
Wore & crimeon wrapper trimmed. with old The lady shook. her head. - 
lace, and not Op. crmarent c# any kiad except ‘IT do not think she will ever come back. It 
the diamond pin which secured a tiny square | seems ag though she has forsaken us for ever ; 
of point laee upon her abundant hair. but, Mr, Gray, you have quite convinced me of 
s She shook hands. with the lawyer, and | the urgency of the case, and I hope you will 
stened politely to his. story. She betrayed | give it your best professional attention,” 








| Five minutes later he was driving towards 
the village. He threw the reins to a boy (he 
had purposely refaged the groom’s services 
lest he should spread the story too swiftly) 
when he reached the jon, and asked for Mr. 
Yorke. Ronald came to him at once. 

**Can you spare the morning for a drive?” 
asked the ait gatee Then,in a lower key, 
‘* I want your help on important business.” 

Ronald needed no seeond bidding. He 
sprang to the vacant seat, took the reins, and 
demanded mhere they shonld go to 


The station at on.” 

‘ There's one here.”” 

** With one consti | That's no 
good ; besidts, off'they may not be 
so deeply im the story of the Fernlea 
curse,”’ 


‘** You haven'ttold meyetwhet's the matter. 
Has Miss Daventry eloped? I trust not, for 
Anstrather'asake !'* 

Very briefly the lawyesteld his story, con- 
eluding,— 

“ There reves was a less superstitious man 
than Iam. I deolare, Sold, if this had hap. 

ned before I told you of yosterday I 
outa have the woman was a bad 

Bi had meade off mysteriously to 


aed new 
‘ - now ——”’ 
E @ all ata lose.” 

“You have deen ber, I suppose?” 

“ Not toepeak to.” 

‘* She was a saperior upper-cervant, neither 
more lesg—the last person in the world 
Pry nn ot nd of a romance! She had an 
honest, sensible face, and she simply idolized 
Natalie. I don't think I could bring myself to 

evil of her.” 


sed what are we to think ? "’ 

Mr. Yorke prudently declined to say. He 
devoted his attention to the mare, and drove 
at such a splendid pace that they were at 
Monkton long before Mr. Gray had ia the least 
decided how to open his story to the police. 

Fortune favoured him. Monkton was a 
large town, and had been troubled lately by a 
series of frauds on the chief bank. A very 
famous London detective had beex summoned 
down about the matter, and had snccessfally 
concluded it. As they drew up atthe station, 
this Mr. Sparks was just leaving it. Mr. 
Gray recognized him, and began at once. 

** Are you free? ’ he asked, qutetly, “ If you 
are, and will undertake it, I have as puzzling a 
case to confide to you as you ever heard.” 

The detective's eye sparkled. He was-a man 
who loved his profeasion, which, perhaps, 
accounted for his eminence in if. 

A brief interview, and it was decided he 
should present himself that afternoon at Fern- 
lea in the character of an invited guest, and 
that Lady Julia should diligently hide his 
identity from her houschold. 

“A splendid fellow!” eaid the lawyer, as they 
drove back, “ depend upon it, he'll find itout |" 

Ronald shook his head. 

‘* Fernlea seems to me fall of mysteries, It 
may be # grand old mansion ; but there is 
nothing psazefal or homelike about it. The 
very air is full of treachery and suspicion.” 

‘Well, you need not breathe the afy an hour 
longec than you like. There iano compulsion 
on you to visit the Daventrys, and you could 
turn your back on the villece itself without 
anyone's preventing you. Go home to your 
mother in the character of a repentant pro- 
digal.’’ 

Roland winced. 

‘T mean to stay at Fernlea. Thereare two 
subjects on which my mother and IT can't 
agree—money and marriege—so we are better 
apart.” 

ei can’t understand your scruples about 
taking some of her very amp!e wealth?” 
“T don't like the way in which it wag ob- 
tained,” 

Mr. Gray stared. 

‘Young man, remember you are speaking 
of your mother!” 
“Tkmow. Have youever heard her early 


rae 





history ?” 
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(‘Nala In! ARE YOU NOT ASHAMeD OF YOURSELF? GO TO YOUR OWN ROOM AT oNCE!”] 


“* Never.” 

“It reads like a romance. She was an 
heiress, and and she married a penniless'ne’er- 
do-well, who left her with one child—myself. 
All went well till she took a craze for acting, 
and went on the stage. She lost every penny 
she possessed-through the avarice SA dis- 
honesty of her adviser, but being still a ve 
pretty woman she captivated Mr. Yorke an 
married him. He made enormous eettlements 
on her, and there was but one flaw in her 
felicity.” 

‘“* And that?” 

‘‘A mere trifle; he insisted en her giving 
me up. He gave me his name—for which I do 
not thank him—and a first-rate education ; 
but for ten long years—from eight to eighteen— 
I never saw my mother’s face. I was recalled 
then, and on his death-bed he commended her 
to my care, and even asked my pardon for the 
wrong he had done me. 

“Tt was too late. Wecame to England. I 
went to Oxford and took my degree, but from 
that day to this, beyond hospitality, I have 
never accepted anything bought with his 
money. My education I had to take ; some- 
thing within me refused to be ignorant. When 
Iam in town I can’t hurt my mother by re- 
fusing to be with her; but for the rest, my 
ow and my paint-brush have paid for 
all. 


“* Now you understand, Mr, Gray, why it is 
useless for my mother to hunt up heiresses for 
me. My wife, if I ever married, must be con- 
tent to live ina humble way. I have saved 
money, and through careful investment it 
brings in two hundred a-year. My sketches 
sell well; even if I gave up my fellowship I 
could live quietly, but I could offer neither 
grandeur, finery or fashion to my wife, and 
that is why I have never put myeelf in temp- 
tation’s way.” 

‘‘ Then you don’t hate women really?” 

“IT have never said I did. I distrust women 
in general, and, knowing how little I had to 


offer, I have never let myself be much thrown ! 





; with any in particular. I santas I have 


dreams of a home, sometimes, like other men, 
but I never asked any woman to be my wife, 
and I don’t expect I ever shall!” 

He meant every word he said; but yet, when 
they cams to Fernlea, and Mr. Gray suggested 
it would only be a kind attention to offer his 
condolences to the ladies on the atrange event 
of the last night, he suffered himself to be 

rsuaded to enter the house; and while the 

awyer went in search of Lady Julia, he found 
— in the pretty morning-room alone with 
ita. 

But what a changed Nita from the graceful 
child of the night before! She looked as 
though she had been ill for weeks. There were 
dark circles under her eyes, and her cheeks 
were white as alabaster. 

“I thought you would come!” 

‘‘T have been thinking of you ever since 
Mr. Gray told me. It must have been so 
terrible for you to be the one to discover it— 
you who were so fond of her!” 

“Tt was dreadful! Oh, Mr. Yorke, if I 
could only know the trath ; it would be easier 
to bear!” 

He hazarded no suggestion, but_he kept the 
little hand firmly clasped in his. 

** She was so kind,’’ said Nita, slowly, “ and 
she always was so kind.to me. I can’t believe 
what mother and Joan say!” 

““ What do they say?” 

“ That she ran away to our enemy—at least, 
they call him sc—to our cousin, Guy Daventry. 
But I know Janet would never have harmed 
us ; and why should she go to Guy, since he has 
no interest in Fernlea while my sister lives ?” 

Ronald looked anxiously into her face. 

“I can know nothing of where your dear 
old friend is, Nita, but of this much I am sure. 
Guy Daventry would never listen to any tale 
against you. I was at school with bim once. 
He had many faalts, but he was the last fellow 
in the world to encourage tale-bearing. My 
own idea is, Nita, the poor woman took some 
opiate for her pain—-you say she was tired and 





had a headache—and walked out of the win- 
dow in her sleep. My dear, don’t think of it 
more than you can help.” 

** But I have nothing else to think of!” 

“Surely your mother——”’ 

‘* Mother and Joan are glad—yes, actually 
glad. They say she had been with us so Icng 
she had grown familiar and presuming.” 

“IT wonder what Jack would say?” 

Nita gave a kind of choked sob. 

‘* Jack will never come here. It seems to 
me, Mr. Yorke, everyone who cares for me 
goes.” 

** Not everyone, Nita! ” 

They were quite alone—a little, forlorn, 
troubled girl, with her eyes tear-dimmed and 
her bloom gone with weeping, and a man in 
all the pride of his strength. He never knew 
how it was, but as he looked at Nita—frail, 
sorrow: stricken, alone—the truth came home to 
bim. She was his life's love, and without her 
his future was a dreary blank. 

He did not + her mother—he had & 
strong contempt for all he had heard of her 
father and grandfather, but he forgot all that. 
She was Nita, and he loved her! ol 

“« Not everyone, Nita!” he repeated, in his 
strong, terse voice. ‘ You have me left, my 
darling! If only you will give yourself to me 
and promise to be my much-loved wife, I will 
guard you from all sorrow, dear. I may not 
be rich, but I can be sure ty shall never 

ou. Nita, my little, lonely child, put your 
and in mine and promise you will try to love 
me!” 

“T love you now,” she whispered, “ better 
than the whole world !” 

The pretty head rested on his shoulder as 
he drew her to his heart. St g down he 
kissed her very fondly ; then the sound of foot- 
steps came, and before Nita could raise her 
blushing face, Lady Julia’s cold, stern voice 
demanded,— 

“ Natalie, are you not ashamed of yourself ? 
Go to your own room at once!" 

(To be continued.) 
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WITH MIGHT AND MAIN. 


PROLOGUE. 


“ Axp how many valentines are you expect- 
ing, Edith ?” asks Miss Norman, witha smile, 
*“ Qaite a budget, I suppose ?’’ 

The girl turns towards her sister with a 
little frown. 

“I'm not old enough for valentines yet, 
Mona ; and Miss Morris says it is wrong for 
us to think of such things.” 

“ Of course she does,’ with a disdainfal 
moue, ‘* Rhea, do you remember what a ter- 
tible commotion she made when Doctor 
Byford’s boarders paid us the compliments of 
the season ? ”” 

“DoI not!” cries Rhea, laughing. ‘And 
how proud we were of the pink and silver 
hearts; how we admired the maudlin senti- 
ment of the verses accompanying them ! ”’ 

“But you must confess those boys wrote 
execrably.”” 

“And spelt worse.” 

“How old were you then?” asks Edith, 
still intently watching for the postman’s ap- 
pearance, 

“Just your age—fourteen, and Mona was a 
tae answers Rhea, taking a long, re- 

hing view of her pretty face and figure in 
the iy mirror. 

“Edith! Edith!” says a voice from the 
ale A “Why are you loitering here? 
You will be late.” 

“No, mamma. My books are already 
8ee 4 am dressed !"’ 


stra) , and you 
” Bhe is waiting for her valentine,’ laughs 
ona, ‘‘and as the postman won't be here for 
bad be 


& good hour, you better give her a holiday, 
mamma,”? 

“I don’t wish for one, thank you, Mona; 
and it is very convenient to have a younger 
sister so that you may pack your own anxiety 











[HUSBAND AND WIFE—AT DAGGERS DRAWN !] 


on to her shoulders!'’ Edith retorts, mali- | and a painfal flash mounts to his brow; he 


ciously ; and gathering up her books prepares , 


to leave the room. 

**Don’t rush from the hall door,” cries 
Rhea, mischievously. ‘‘So much depends 
upon the first male person you meet this 
morning !"’ 

“What do you mean?” the girl asks, paus- 
ing, and glancing curiously at her sister. 

**Little innocent! Know, oh maiden, that 
he who meets you first is your future hus- 
band ?” 

‘sBat if he is already married?” questions 
Edith, scornfully. 

‘* Well, his present wife will die, or you will 
marry some other man of hisname. As you 
love us, Edith, don’t inflict a Smith, or still 
more valgar Smythe, upon us!” 

* Why do you talk such nonsense to the 
child?” 

‘‘Mamma, she cannot learn wisdom too 
soon. Good-bye, Edith ! and-remember my 
warning,” with a theatrical wave of her pretty 
hands. 

‘*What a donkey you are!” is the young 
sister’s retort; and, nodding carelessly, she 
goes out. 

Then she remembers she has left her atlas 
in the opposite room; and, crossing hastily, 
secures it before her eyes light upon a solitary 
figure standing by a window. The blood 
mounts to the girl’s face, and her blue eyes 
flashed angrily, as Rhea’s warning recurs to 
her. It is only the junior clerk waiting for 
Mr. Norman, and a sound of laughter reaches 
Edith as she replies sharply to his greeting. 
She runs back to her sisters. 

‘“‘You mean wretches!” she cries, dis- 
gustedly. “ You knew Brooks was in there, 
and yet les me go in. But I don’t care for 
your silly warnings. I shall never marry an 
office boy 1” 

“ Hush, hush!’ says Mrs. Norman. “ He 
will overhear you,” and rises to close the 
door; but this precaution is too late. Her 
words have reached young Wilfrid Brooks 





feels choking with a sudden sense of humilia- 
tion and anger. 

‘“‘ She might have spared me such an insult,” 
he thinks, ‘‘ although I am her inferior. She 
must have known I could overhear her,”’ and. 
@ servant coming in with the papers, for 
which he is waiting, he goes out, . 

He is only seventeen, and yet alone in the 
world (mother and father alike dead), with not 
a soul to share his hopes and schemes. Bat 
Edith Norman's heartless words have trans- 
formed him into a man, given him an incentive 
to work as he never did before. 

“ T have heard her father started as I do, 
and he has built a fortune. Why should not 
I? Iwilldoit! I will work with might and 
main, and when I have placed myself on a 
level with her I will give her pride a lesson !” 

From that day a marked change is visible 
in the youth; always diligent and attentive 
to his master’s affairs he now redonbles his 
energy, until Mr. Norman singles him out 
with words of praise. As one or another of 
his companions are promoted or leave the 
office he takes the vacant posts. At ,this 
time he is not a favourite with the clerks, who 
dislike his reticence, and wonder why he 
should spend long evenings by himself in his 
lonely lodgings, when so many places of amuse- 
ment are open to him. . 

They cannot guess he is perfecting himeelf 
for the position he intends one day filling, or 
or that he is hoarding his savings until a euit- 
able opportunity for investing them occurs. 
This is not long arriving, and with beating 
heart he ventares his little all, waiting in fear 
and trembling for the result; and his money 
returns to him fourfold. : 

This is but the first of many speculations, 
and soon he has an account at a neighbouring 
bank, which steadily increases. Bat he does 
not emulate his employer’s rashness, for if 
the truth must be told, Mr. Norman's specula- 
tions are successful only through rare and 
great luck. 
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The years wear by, and Wilfrid takes a 
high position in the house, becomes his em- 
ployer’s confidential agent, visits his private 
house, and is received with courtesy. At 
twenty-five he stands possessed of a fair por- 
tion of this world’s goods, and succeeds in 
purchasing a share in an old-established firm, 
governed by wise and prudent men, 

This somewhat severs hig connection with 
the Normans, but he still occasionally meets 
them, and learns to his shame and pain that 
he loves Edith, Mona ig ma » and in 
India; Rhea is not so fresh op pretty aa she 
was eight years ago; and Edith, “the girl 
graduate” of the family, is all but inaeces- 
sible, Generous to fault, loving.and 
as she is, there is.one fatal blemish im he 
character, and that is an overwhelming 
The. beauty of her fair face is shado 
its haughtiness, tue mouth loses something 


‘its sweetness, the deep blue eyes are —— j 


still as summer po@la; but the pride 
iz only sleeping, And this 
fostered by her parents, whe are 
the lpveliest and cleverest af their 
marriage! 


must make a neble 


OHAPTER I, 


Iri®eight years since Edith Norman had 
stirred Wilfrid Brooks into ambition,and once 
again itis St. Valentine’s Day. The Misses Nor- 
man have just received their first instalment of 
packages, Rbea’s being much less in number 
than in former years, At + Edith is 
engaged in clasping an bracelet abont 
her shapely wrist, and Rhea is regarding her 
enviouely. 

‘* Of course Stephen is the sender?” 


has exquisite taste,’ and no flush deepens the 


darkens the wonderful eyes blue as violets, 


‘He should not have sent emeralds; they are | 


not usually considered lucky.” 


really a rather pretty story connected with ' 
The poets declare that so long as | 


emeralds, 


that: 





7 | engaged some fine artistes. 
faint roses on her cheeks, no light of love ; 


Or, if perchance I sing some laye, whate’er it be, 

All that the idle verses say they say of thee ; 

Or if an ey@*whose ligaid lighte gleams like the 
sea , 

They ‘sing, om-tresseg: browne or brighte, I think 
of thee. 


And whea,once more upon my bed full wearity, 

In deep 

In short, ong only.wigh I'd have, te livgefor thee, 

Or gladly, if one pang *twould save, te die for 
thee.’ 


neck. Oh!’?*as she clasps it, 
throat, ““he@ lovely! See how, 
flash | ¥ i 
As she speaks a young man, d@¥ensed iiowly 
him. 


” o 2 t » , - 
-* Let me see,djon a moment et 


extreme of fashion, enters the yogm: 3 
and languidly; Edith rises: tq, mget. 


pI lay mg_ head, J dgeam of thee : 


| This afternoon at the chamber concert they 

‘gee Wilfrid Brooks ; and Rhea,who is stowing 

; horribly afraid she will be left to ping in single 

blessedness, attaches hergelf to him, 

Edith him by & frigid bow, 
80 easily, 


nothing that eould 
you would be present” 
: shalt with: hee 
oncn * could not fatter Mia 
our movements would 1n . 

He neither wines nor changes ean and, 
tolls heweal be is too thiok-alkianed 
isnoreasom why he shopld,”’ Wilfrid 

pleasantly ; tend peghaps I was rt 





aban 


, pnt prt ine . I 
wear “ee to “replace. in shel» 


kad Iam to 2?” wi I 
dor which she Coulee kim, *'T seems 


rebuke.”’ , 
the Dy her, 
she is 


very little { 

a little.piqued at tis otteaieg to Rhea, his 
utter disr of her scorn amd pride. She 
cannot how-the trac hearé within him is 
thirsting for herloye; how all his soul cries 





‘* You are early, Stephen ?”’ se ae eet. 


“ Yaas! I justdropped in te-as' 


| care to go to Mrs. Martinique’s chamber con- 
| cert? I’ve got tickets!” 
“Of course!" asserts Edith, quietly ; “he | 


‘7 shonid like it,’ answers Edith, ‘‘ she has 
By the way, 
Stephen, let me thank you for your very pretty 


' gifgt” 


“ Don’t speak of it}” he drawlea, “Iam 


| honoured by youracceptance, Fane taste 
“‘ You are thinking of opals, Rhea; there is | vy P y my- 


one’s lover is true the stones areof a bright | 
spring green, but as his love wanes so the hue : 
fades and becomes sickly, as leaves when they | 


die.”’ 

Rhea ia‘not listening, her eyes have strayed 
toa white package lying at Edith’s right hand, 
** When you have finished admiring Stephen’s 


your last box ?”’ 
Without a word Edith unties the string and 
removes the wrapper; bunt soon she utters a 


cry of surprise as,lifting a mass of cotton wool, 


she discovers a small gold necklet, curiously 


set with a brilliant. 

‘‘ Oh!” says Rhes,with along-drawn sigh, 
‘“how lovely! how I envy yon! Is there 
nothing to tell the sender’s name? He must 
be a rich man, and awfully in love!” 

“No! there is nothing. Stay, here is a note 
or some verses, and the handwriting is evi- 
dently disguised. 
patient. I will read them; they are somewhat 
old-fashioned in spelling and diction :— 


** When slumber first 
thoughte is free, 


unclouds my brain and 


Wait, Rhea; don’t be im. 


in jewellery is\beyond question.” 

“ And sois, some other man’s!” ories Rhea. 

advancing with tke neoklet in her hand. 

‘Look at this, Stephen, and be fariously jea- 

longs! This is another of Edith’s valentines.’’ 
Mr. Holroyd stares vacantly at the beautifal 


| bamble. 


‘Fellow must be a beastly cad to sond 


i valuable thing like that to another fellow's 


| fiancée, 
gift, perhaps you will show me the contents of | 


You'll not wear it, Edith?” 
“Certainly not |!” with a faint suspicion of 
seorn in her even tones.; ‘‘ but, unfortunately, 


| I mnst retain it until I. discover the * beastly 
| cad,’ as you emphatically term him.” 


Holroyd looks np more quickly than usual, 


; but the beantiful face of the speaker is as im- 
chased, and composed of tiny links, each one ' : ty 


| anda great self-scorn. 


passive as a mask ; and feeling reassured, he 
begins @ lengthy account of an interview he 
has had with his tailor respecting.a certain coat 
recently received, and of course the tailor 
comes off second best. Then thinking he-hag 


| made himself sufficiently entertaining for one 
| merning takes his leave inia leisurely fashion; 
_and Edith, standing by the window, watches 


him go with a faint yague pain in her heart, 
£ Presently she laughs, 


; and turns to Rhea, 


‘‘How proud I shall be of. my hnsband's 
! ” 


| intellect and heart 


And sense refreshed renews her reign, I think 


of thee, 

When next in prayer to God, alone, I bend the 
knee 

Then, when I pray for those I love, I pray for 
thee. 


And when the duties of the day demande of me 


To rise apd journey on life’s way, I work for } 


thee ; 
Or if a weary mood or sad: possesses me, 


thoughte of thee. 


| tious, and not lik 


Rhea looks startled, 

“ Yonare not thinking, of ending the en- 

ent; you wenld not dare?” 

““No.! Lam aware what is expegted of ma, 
and shall do my duty. Then, too, I am ambi- 
to forget that when I 
marry the nephew and 
heir of an Earl.” 

‘“* And in his way he. is very much attached 
to you.”’ 

* To me, or my probable fortune!’ and 


| sweeping her valentines together she gaes ont 


One thoughte can all times make me glad, the | 


of the room, wondering, not a littie who her 


; mysterious lover may be. 


out to her for merey; how fall of compassion 
jhe is for her, and for that pride which has 
| made her bargain youth, bsanty and goodness 
| for a prospective title. 

|. In & very discontented mind she returns 
‘home, dismissing her lover at an early hour, 
‘as she must dress for the ball. 

And whilst her maid plaits the profuse brown 
: hairy in ® wonderfal and elaborate style, she 
| sits regarding her own beautiful reflection with 
(scornful eyes and proud mouth, and wonders 
| @ little what a long life will be spent with the 
; vapid and selfish man she has chosen for her 
, husband. : 

| Bhea comes into her room presently, beauti- 
| fally dressed and looking quite youthfal, with 
'a touch of rouge and pearl-powder upon face 
' and throat which angers Edith, but she knows 

: it is useless to speak of these things ; her sister 

would not understand, 

‘‘How de I look?” asks Rhea, compla- 
cently. A 

“Very well!” coolly; ‘and your. dress is 
perfection !” 

‘Faint praise for myself!’’ discontentedly. 
‘Well, Edith, I trast someone may prefer my 
face to my dress, I am getting tired of this 
sort of thing, and wonld like to settle down, 
Bat you—oh! you don’t know how beautifal 
you are looking! I envy yon—honestly I do!’ 

“You should not,” wearily, ‘I am not the 
happiest of women,” and she turns to leave 
the room, Rhea following.. 

We will wish papa good-bye,” she says, bat 
her sister makes @ negative gesture. — 

“For pity’s sake no/ He will exclaim at my 
extravagance. Why, your dress ia.a marvel of 
simplicity to mine, and. a fortnight since he 
told me I must have no more this season. As 
though I could go to Mrs. Trevor's in an old 
ee aith little pale. 

ith grows a litile pa . 

“Do you think there is any need of his 
warning? ee Fe 

“ Well, I heard him tell mamma some of his 
venansee had Sanpete ont badly, aud he seemed 

eatly worried,’ 
oe Why have.I not heard this before?” 

‘‘ Where is the use of troubling oneself about 
trifles; and it would take s great deal to cripple 


Peat Edith does not look reaasured, and her 
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eyes are almost wistfal as she enters her 
father’s sanctum. 

«:T have come to say good-bye, dear !'* gently, 
«and once more to ask yon if you cannot 
accompany us?" 

“Tam fartoo busy to do that, my Gear," 
kindly, but she notices he looks worn and ill. 

“Busy! atthis time of night, papa? You 
must be jestiag ? . 

He sighs as he meets the loying regard of 
her clear ayes. 

“T am wee di troubled of late. Bat ran 
away, ciild; I will nt spoil your. pleasure, 
and I am very probably anxious without cause. 
Kiss me and go. I am expecting Brooks.” 

The name acts on her like magic, 

“ Good -bye, dear; to-morrow you must tell 
me all your worries, so that I may share them,” 
and co she trips away, and. as. he looks after 
her he sighs and says,—. 

“ Thank Heaven, she ig provided for! But 
poor Rhea and her mother! What wilt they do 
if the worst comes?” ; 

He buries his. face in his hands and gives 
himself up to very bitter thoughts; then Rhea 
calls to him from theshall,— 

“Good-bye, papa! Wish me a merry time 
aud plenty of beaux ! ** 

Mechanically he obeys her, adding in his 
heart,— ; 

“Heaven give you a good husband, or Iam 
afraid to think of your fature!” 

Then he hears the carriage roll away, and 
in imagination follows wife and daughters in 
their pleasure; sees his pride and darling— 
Edith—move amongst fair women, the fairest 
of all, and prays that he may weather the 
storm untii she is safely married, for deep 
down in his heart stirs a faint fear that 
S:ephen Holroyd is but a frail support to lean 


upon. 

Ae. Treyor, their hostess, receives. them 
with great empressement. She has daughters of 
her own growing up, and he that in the 
fature Edith may prove their friend, will give 
them the entrée to the best society. 

Stephen Holroyd, handsome and vapid, 
comes to the girl's side, and makes a few com- 
monplace remarks about the rooms and their 
appointments ; asks for her tablets, and scrib- 
a his initials for a mazarka and two quad- 
Tiiles, 

“ Hate dancing! ” he says, languidly ; ‘must 
cry off the waltzes and those sort of things— 
they're too awfully exhausting! ‘Pon my 
word, Edith, you excel yourself to-night—ah, 
positively 1” 

She receivee this highly -fiaished compliment 
with a bow and that faint, cold smile Wilfrid 
dislikes so much. ‘Tween other gentlemen sur- 
ronnd her, and Stephen strolls away to amnse 
his unlucky partners in his own languid 
fashion. 

Edith does not enjoy herself particularly 
and is wishing the evening well over, when a 
voice behind her says,— 

“Miss Edith, am I quite too late for a 
dancs?” and flushing a little she turns to 
meet Wilfrid'’s.dark eyes bent curiously, and 
she fancies pitifully, upon her. 

oa Brooks, I imagined ‘you were with 

papa ” 
. “Iwas until fifteen minutes since; bat hay- 
ing finished my business determined to follow 
12 your wake, on the principle that all work 
and no play makes Jaok a dail boy!” 

Ha sinks into the seat beside her, and angrily 
she confessea te herself that Stephen can in 
no way compare with him; the dark face 
tarned towards her is very manly and earnest ; 
the low voiaa (so much softer when its owner 
addresses her) hag a very true ring, and, pre- 
jadiced as she is against him, she admits these 
things to herself, 

“ There is a fatality. about things to-day,” 
he says, when she does not speak. ‘' We seem 
destined to meet! I shall bagin to indalge in 
superstition,’ 

““T think you are too matter-of. fact for such 
& failing, Mr Brooks.” 

“Shall Laccapt your words as_a compli- 
mnt? Iam afraid not; you are not given 





to flattering my eelf-esteeom. Bat you have 
not oe given mea dance? Am I nos tohave 
one?” 

With a slight addition of pride in look and 
manuer she allows him to. take, her tablets ; 
there are bat two dances left, a waltz and 
warsordene ; he writes his initials against 
each. 

‘Thank you; I hardly expected-such great 
good fortane. May I sit.by you a little while ? 
Kuike yonraelf, I prefer to rest fora time.”’ 

She bows assent, wishing the whole whila 
Stephen would come and relieve her of her 
uncongenial companion; but if Wilfrid knows 
this he gives no. sign. 

‘* The room is very pretty and unique!’’ he 
is saying. ‘Se in unigon with this festive 
day. I was quite bewildered. when I first 
caught sight-of cupids, hearts, and darts! 
Then I remembered this is St. Valentine's day, 
and ceased to wonder.’’ ; 

‘*T am surprised that the rising young mer- 
chant shonld know anything of such folly,” 
Edith says, a trifle less coldly than usual. 

‘* Oh! Tassnre yon Iam quite a romantic 
fellow !"’ langhing, although noone will accept 
that statement as a fact. 

‘You are certainly thinking of yourgeli as 
you were in your green and salad days.” 

He looks raefal. 

‘Tm afraid they are not so far back, Miss 
Edith, ag you seem to think, and I cortainly 
remember most distiacily sending off sundry 
highly.ccloured and postic effusions to my 
youthful flames —the firat, I believe, was a 
little maid at a chandler’s shop. They called 
her Mary; her surname I never knew, and so 
faithless am I that I cannot recall one feature 
which I then thoughts divine.” 

“She was doubtless flattered by your 
attachmen$?'’ Edith says, smiling pleasantly. 

‘‘T cannot say, a8 we never exchanged one 
word, My nex flame was.a cousin, to whom 
I sent a silver heart, with the following re- 
markable and pathetic words written in echool- 
boy hand ;— 

* Roses red, and violets blue ; 
Pinks are sweet, and so are you.’ 


But, oh! Miss Edith, I dare not tell you the 
concluding lines, they are too awfal, as Emily 
thought. I was heartbroken when my token 
of love was returned to me like a dishonoured 
cheque. Now I cannot say I sorrow much,” 
and, to her surprise, Edith fiads herself laugh- 
ing with him, 

Bat a gentleman carries her off, and she 
does not see him again until he claims the 
waltz she has granted. He looks very flashed, 
and eageras ho advances, and almost hand. 
some. Then, too, she discovers ha dances 
beautifally, and has such a fund of amuse- 


wonted frigidity. And he, poor fellow, is 
mad with this moment’s delight—the rapture 
of holding her all close to his heart, the 
heart which has loved her so well and so long. 
It is more than he has dared to hope even in 





i 
his happiest dreams, and his breath comes ater, and é 
fast ; the burning words crowd to bis lips, but | at breakfast. Edith is leisurely tarning the 


he keeps them resolutely down.. They must 
not be spoken—she is another's promised wife 
Ab! but it will not be so long, he thinks, 
knowing what trouble looms over her; an 
then, when others have proved themselves 
false, and there is no one in the wide world to 
whom she can tura for help and love—then 
he will tell her all—all the toil and loving 
labour these ;weary years have brought for 
her dear sake, 

He comes back to the present with a start, 
when Edith asks,— 

“ Mr. Brooks, will you answer me one ques- 
tion truly?” 

How strange it is to ask a favour of him! 

“TfT can,” gravely, and with eyes intent 
upon the anxious, beautiful face. 

‘You can very easily. What is so harassing 

apa?” 
. ‘That is a eubject upon which I may not 
speak, I have given my word.” ; 

‘“* Bat you will dono harm—may do good by 


| 





breaking such a promise, Mr. Brooks, will you 
not do it for me?” and no one can guess what 
an effort these words cost her, or how it hurts 
him to answer,— 

“ Not-even for you Miss Edith ?"’ 

The red flames into her face; she is not 
used to ask in vain, and her voice is hard as 
she says,— 

‘** Of course I do not insist, but I think you 
are making mountains of mole-hills! ’’ 

He looks at her in a troubled way. 

‘* T wish I could believe so.”’ 

‘* Then there have been unlucky speculations 
and papa is in difficulties ?” 

“ 7 do not gay that.” 

‘‘ Bat I know it. Tam sorry to haveannoyed 
you, Mr. Brooks |” 

‘But I am not annoyed. How can I be, 
when you have asked none but simple and 
nataral questions? Indeed, you wrong me, 
Miss Edith.” 

Bat she will not listen. : 

“ Please take me to mamma,” she says, 
and in silence he obeys. 

She is deeply mortified that she should 
stoop to ask a favour of this man, and he 
should refuse to grant it, and in her mortifi- 
sation is anjast to him. Mrs. Norman and 
Rhea, however, smile upon him, and he sits 
down beside them to Edith’s diegast and 
chagrin. 

‘*‘ Mx. Brooks,” Rhea says, by way of greet- 
ing, ‘‘ may I ask the name of the lady you met 


Jirst this morning?” 


‘‘ Certainly!” laughing; ‘“‘ but I am afraid 
T cannot gratify your curiosity, as J am in 
ignorance of it myself; bnt I can tell you 
what profession she follows.” 

* That, at least, will be something! ” 

‘She is neither young nor beantiful, and is 
a collector of raga and bones!” 

‘Oh, oh!" laughing too. “Am I to con- 
gratulate you?” 

‘‘Not yet, please! The fatal question has 
not been asked; the happy day is not named ; 
bat when I have reached the consummation 
of my hopes I will acquaint you with my 
io ! ” 

Edith tarns from them in proud silence, 
thinking, ‘‘Raea would even marry him!— 
my father's office-boy—were he to ask her!”’ 

Oh, Edith ! Edith! what sorrow and 
regret pride will bring you! How it will 
dower your days and nights with anguish and 
remorse | 

That night, as she is driven away from Mrs. 
Trevor's door, her eyes rest on Wilfrid's dark 
face and eyes. She looks impatiently away, 
uaconscious alike of his love and pain, or of 
the cry in his heart,— 

‘“‘ Hight years have I served you, my lady, 


of a ; and you are no nearer yet |” 
ment that it is impossible to maintdin her 


CHAPTER Il. 
Ir is two days later, and the Normens are 
pages of a lady’s magazine; Rhea and her 


mother are discussing a female friend with 
greater animation than charity, and Mr. Nor- 


d | man is opening letters and dispatches, 


Saddenly he starts up with a hoarse and 
terrible ory, his face stricken and ghastly, his 
eyes wildly staring. 

‘*Great Heaven!’ he ories, ‘‘it has come 
at last!’ and thrasts his wife aside as she 
would cling about him. ‘ Send for Brooks!” 
he says. ‘‘ Send for Brooks! noone else can 
help me!” 

Rheg flies to obey him; but Hdith follows 
him to hia room. 

“ Let me come in with yon, papa? Let me 
share your troubles, whatever they may be? 
Oh, my dear! oh, my dear! do not send me 
away ?” 

He looks at her loyingly—sadly, and begins 
to tremble like a child, 

‘* No, no! my brave girl; go back and com- 
fort your mother. Tell her anything to soothe 
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her! Oh, wife, wife, wife! that I should have 
brought you to this!” 

‘Papa, my darling papa! Js it ruin?” 

“I fear so! Ifear so!’’ and thrusts her 
gently away, closing the door upon her. She 
listens a moment outside, then returns to 
Rhea and Mrs. Norman, who are loudly be- 
wailing the unknown calamity which has be- 
fallen them. 

Edith’s face is very white, and her eyes are 
dark with fear and pain; but she goes to her 
mother, and puts an arm about her, ayo 
such brave and comforting words t the 
poor soul clings onately to her, weeping 
that she is her sole support—praying her to 
win the bitter truth from her father. 

** We shall know all soon, dear; Mr. Brooks 
is coming, and I will force him to tell me al). 
Perhaps — are not so bad as we antici- 
pe , Rhea, ‘or mother’s sake, control your- 

! ’ 

Bat Rhea «sobs on, until she is utterly 
weary, and then sits down by the window to 
watch for Wilfrid's coming, having an almost 
blind belief in his skill and wisdom, and she 
is soon rewarded. 

A cab dashes up to the door, and Wilfrid 
springs out ; he looks anxious and excited. 

He is locked.in with Mr. Norman for a very 
long while, but Edith cannot hear what passes 
between them as she paces to and fro; only 
an indistinct murmur of voices reaches her, 
and her anguish of fear increases with each 
moment's suspense, ‘ 

But at last Wilfrid comes out, white and 
agitated, and starts violently when she comes 
forward to meet him. 

“ 51) Brooks, I must speak to you—and 
now !” 

She is terribly pale, and he notices that 
her hands are fast locked together, but there 
is no other sign of fear in face or bearing. 

He gravely follows her into an adjoining 
room, fervently praying that this interview 
may be averted or interrupted. She motions 
him to a chair, but herself remains standing. 

‘* What has happened? ” she asks, in a low 
voice. ‘* Do not be afraid to tell me ; sdon or 
late I must know.” 

“TI would rather any other than I answered 
you, Miss Edith. Will you not spare me this 
pain?” 

Her eyes flash on him half-angrily, but their 
light dies quickly out, and she urges,— 

** Let me know the worst. If you have any 
spark of compassion in your breast—any pity 
for womanly dread, womanly grief—if any- 
thing I can say will move you, save me from 
this suspenee! I can bear anything better ! 

A groan breaks from him. 

‘* Heaven help me! that I should be the 
bearer of ill-tidings to you! I fear the worst ! 
But I will not say there is no hope. I am 
going into the city; now pray that I may re- 
turn with good news!” 

She shakes her head. 

“I would rather accustom myself to face 
the world,” she says, in a low voice; then 
suddenly, ‘toh, my mother! my poor mother 
and sister!" 

No thought for herself, only for her dear 
ones now; and just for a moment her eyes 
shine through bitter tears; then, without a 
word, she turns to leave him, but he cannot 
let her go thus. 

“Miss Norman—Edith ! do not despair, I 
pray. If the worst does come your father has 
many friends, and I—oh! do you not know 
there is nothing I will not do to help youo— 
nothing too hard for you to demand or require 
of me!" 

He a, and as she looks into those dark 
eyes she reads all his love and longing, and 
pities him. 

“You are very good,” she stammers ; “‘ and 
I cannot thank you as I should.- I can only 
ask you to crown your goodness by going to 
the City at once. Every hour will be an 
eternity of suspense to my father.” 

e bows. 

* I will use my utmost speed,” and his 

voice is £0 calm she almost believes the look 
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she saw in his eyes was but a trick of her own 
imagination. 

For the first time in her life she gives him 
her hand. 

“TI thank you in my father’s name and be 
own. When we have recoverea the first sh 
of this calamity we will thank you better.” 

Then he is gone, and she, walking to her 
father’s room, begs admission, which at first 
he refuses; but she wins her own way b 
tender insistence, and a little later is sea 
beside him, his poor grey head drawn down 
upon her loving heart. 

“«My dear,” she says, “hope a little yet. 
All cannot be lost; and you still have your 
dear ones to love and cherish you.” 

“It is for them I fear,” with a hoarse and 
heavy sob, “not for myself. Edith, they are 
not brave like you, they cannot bear pain and 
poverty; and when your mother and I are 
gone Rhea will be all alone.” 

“ Not while I live, papa!” 

“But you have 8 ,” hardly seeming 
to hear the quiet words so quietly spoken. 

I have Stephen,” with a faint 
infusion of scorn in her voice. She has but 
small faith in the lover she has chosen before 
all others. 

“ When you are his wife you must do your 
best for your mother and sister.” 

‘You may trust me, papa. I shall not fail 
them,” and she kisses the worn face, clasps 
him in her loving young arms ; shows no fear 
or sign of fear, knowing well how great is his 
need of comfort and strength. 

“ Brooks will do his best for us. What a 
happy man I should be had I a son like him! 
I wish you could have thought of him as—as 
a husband,” almost wistfally. 

The fair, proud face flushes. 

P “ “2 believed my engagement pleased you, 
ear , 

“ Yes—yes. From one point of view it does ; 
but Brooks would have been such a support 
to me.” 

‘* It is too late to think of that now. You 
must try to be content with meand Stephen;” 
but her heart is like lead in her bosom, and 
her faith in her lover so small. 

“T am more content with you, my 
child. Ah, dear! my dear! Forgive me that 
I have brought such trouble to you.” 

‘“‘ Dearest father! why shonld you talk of 


i forgiveness? You, who have been always the 


most loving, the most generous of parents? 
It is our turn now to help you. Show me 
how?” with a glance at the — upon the 
table. ‘‘I am not so very stupid.” 

‘You would not understand those,” an- 
swering her lock ; ‘‘ but you have helped me 
more than you can guess. Now go again to 
your mother and sister; they need you.” 

Stooping, she kisses him, and returns 
heavy-hearted to the two weeping women, 
and in sorrow and tears the slow hours wear 
by. Rhea and Mrs. Norman instinctively 
cling to Edith, and not for a moment does 
her courage fail. Patient, loving, sympathetic, 
she presents a marked contrast to the proud 
and wayward beauty Wilfrid has known and 
loved so long. 

Towards evening Mrs. Norman begins to 
wonder feebly why Mr. Holroyd does not 
appear, and Edith listens with flushed cheek 
and downcast eyes, her expression growing 
momentarily harder and eterner. Then Wil- 
frid returns, and is closeted with her father, 
and she possesses her soul with what patience 
she may until the interview ends, and she 
may learn the worst. And whilst she waits, 
her mother's hand clasped in hers, a note is 
brought her from Stephen. Breaking the 
seal, she spreads the perfumed, highly-glazed 
paper before her and reads. Then she laughs 
shortly and bitterly, but the next instant, 
kissing her mother tenderly, bids her see what 
comfort Stephen sends. 


‘*My Derarn Miss Norman,—It has been a 
great shock to me to learn that your father 


‘has failed, is utterly and irretrievably ruined ; 


in fact, I am positively ill of the news. Under 
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these I am sure you will admit 
the necessity of ing our engagement, 
Iam a poor man, and cannot give you those 
luxuries to which you have been accustomed ; 
neither can I afford to displease my uncle. 
Therefore, I consider the only course open to. 
me is to release you, although it gives me the 
| mong pain so to do, I have been very 
ppy d these “+4 few — bat 
my misery. Pray, be- 
aig gor go, -— be to me what you 
are, e cerest sympathy of 
your most devoted friend and pond . 
“ SrerHen Horroyp.” 


With a bitter Mrs. Norman flings ont 
her arms, and retaining possession of 
this very choice epistle, rashes from the room 
into her husband’s presence. 

“He is the first ae. oq Edith 
says, very calmly, ‘“ We must prepared. 
to be fo: by our hundred and iia doen 
friends,” and her proud Tips quiver, her face 
slight = Ori da might hon at the 
slight upon her. ‘“ ight have waited 
a few days, if only for décency sake. Come, 
Rhea, let us go together and pack up his 
presents; they may prove acceptable to his 
next fiancée.” 

Rhea looks at her in unmitigated surprise. 

“I don’t believe you care in the least?” 

“Yes I do!” with sudden passion. “Do 
you think it is nothing to be pointed out as 
the woman Stephen Holroyd jilted? Oh! I 
am rightly punished for my ambition! I 
shall hate to meet friends and acquaintances, 
to read pity or triumph in their faces. There! 
Rhéa, I have ended; come with me?” 

Together they go to Edith’s room, and here, 
unlocking her casket, she takes from it all her 
lover's gifts and lays them in a glittering pile 
—_ the table. touches them with 

ingering, caressing fingers. 

“Mast they all be returned?” she asks, 
wistfully. ‘‘Cannot you keep one?” and 
Edith’s glance is sufficient answer. 

Quite at the bottom of the casket is the 
mysterious valentine. Edith sighs as sho 

it in her hands. 

‘I wish you were mine!” she says, softly. 
“You would sell for a great sum.” 

‘‘ And is i¢ not yours? How foolish you 
a Edith ! Why should you not dispose of 
it?’ 

“Jf I told you, you would not understand.” 

“TI wonder ”—flying off now at a tangent— 
“I wonder what Mr. Brooks will say to 
Stephen’s conduct? It was rather too bad 
of mamma to acquaint papa with it before 
him.” 

“The whole of our circle will know it 
soon,” coldly, and having securely packed the 
numerous pledges of affection, she wrote a few 

words, — 

“ Miss Norman fally agrees with Mr. Hol- 
royd in his decision, and understands no other 
course is open to him. She thanks him for the 
assurance of sympathy, and the candid manner 
in which he has acted.” ; 

Rhea smiles as she reads the words over 
her shoulder. ‘‘ His vanity will be burt to 
find you are not dying of grief for him.” 

Edith looks scornful, but maintains silence 
until the note is addressed and sealed, then 
saying she will despatch both it and the parcel 
leads the way’ downstairs. In the drawing- 
room Mrs. Norman is waiting anxiously for 
her, and Rhea notices she seems agitated and 
nerveus, 

“ Your papa wishes to see you,Edith! Mr. 
Brooks has gone, and he is alone !”’ 

“« I will go to him at once !” ’ 

“ He has something to say of a most im- 
portant nature. You will try to answer as he 
‘wishes; we rely so much upon you now,” the 

or woman says wistfully, and Edith, never 
eosin what is to follow, answers cheerfully 
and kindly. s 

“I willdo <a to help him, and do not 
fear but that we shall weather thestorm. _ 

So she goes to her father ard finds him 
looking moodily intothe fire. 
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« Come here, child, and kneel beside me! I 
have something of great importance to com- 
muuicate. But first tell me Edith how does 
Stephen Holroyd’s conduct affect you ?”’ 

«Jt has made meangry and bitter! "’ 

“Then you do not love him? He has not hart 
your heart ?” eagerly. ‘Then I may say what 
[havein mind. Dear, did you never guess 
that Brooks regarded you with something 
deeper than a friendly feeling?” 

She flushes hotly, 

«“ Why do you speak of these things now?” 

“ Because it rests with you whether or no 
you will help me through my troubles.” 

“ You know that I will if I can, Goon, 
pap, I am listening ?”’ 

“ Edith, I hardly know how to broach the 
subject; but since you are no longer engaged 
to Holroyd (thescamp), of course any man is 
free to win you who can, and I am sure you 
could find no worthier husband than Wil- 
frid?” 

“And Mr, Brooks aspires to fill that posi- 
tion?” she says with flaming cheeks and 
flashing eyes ; ‘‘ his modesty is positively won- 
derfal? And he makes it a condition for 
helping you! How generous, how disinte- 
reated |"” 

“ Hear me, Edith ; hear me out! You are 
wronging Brooks, indeed you are; he has 
worked for me like a slave to-day, and only to 
discover that I am utterly ruined, have not 


he will generously supply the deficiency ——"’ 


“On condition that you give him your | 


daughter ?”’ . 


“He made no terms; simply offered to | 


clear my name of any stigma which might 
rest on it, if my tradesmen were disappointed 
of theirdues. And when I said Icould notaccept 
80 greata gift, and asked what 
could make, he answered he desired only per- 


mission to address you, but that on no | 
| two days ago I was another man’s promised 


account were your inclinations to be forced.” 
“ How kind ! how manly ! Papa, papa ! do 
notask 80 great a sacrifice of me !”’ 
“Cannot you think kindly of him? 
member, Edith, he can maintain youin your 
presen 
received.” 
“Do not trouble to eulogizs him, father. I 


know his merits, and it adds only to my acorn | 
to learn he is willing to marry a woman who | 


regards him as aninoferior, who has. not and | 
' he your equal; and had you married him 


, your life would have been one long tale of 
| misery. But I did not come to abuse my 


never will have any affection, any esteem, for 
him. Tell him that I am insulted by his 
overtures,” 


“ Edith ! Edith ! have you no regard for 


me—for your mother ? Will you see us house- 
less, homeless ? Child, show us some pity, 
some duty.” 

Still she stands as any statue—white of 
face, wild of eye, her slim hands clenched, her 
lips compressed, a great struggle between love 
and pride raging in her breast. 

- Remember !” gays her father’s voice, 
“that if you accept Brooks none of your 
acquaintances can point you out as‘a love-lorn 
damsel, or hint that Holroyd’s desertion has 
wounded you.” 

“ Hush !"’ she cries, sharply, “do not appeal 
fomy pride; let me have some excuse for 
such a line of conduct. Donot let me utterly 
lose my self-esteem ; rather appeal to me 
through my duty to, and love for you, so that 
éven in my fall I may seem to do a meri- 
torious action ;"’ and she laughs so bitterly, so 
Wiidly, that Mr. Norman is alarmed. 

He rises and putsan arm about her. 

“If is too hard a thing for you, my dear, I 
will not be made honourable by your misery.’’ 
‘ You good father !” with sudden passion, 

You deserve all that I can do—all that I can 
renounce. Give me until to-morrow. This 
right let me spend alone, and in the morning 

will give Mr. Brooks my answer.” 

And do not be inflaenced by my wishes— 
only if you could reconcile yourself to an union 
With him, feeling that he can make you happy, 
7 Would rather see you his wife than the 

ountess of Lockton. Now go to bed, yon 
ook weary ;” and when he has kissed her she 





ayment I | 
, I should speak upon such a subject now.” 


Re. , 


osition. He is well spoken of, well . 





goes away up to her own room, where she is | 


safe from molestation, not even Rhea daring to 
intrade upon her solitude. 

There she sits down and does battle with her 
pride, wrestles fiercely and resolutely with it; 
and before another day dawns she has con- 
quered. But the strife has left its mark upon 
the fair, proud face, the exquisite mouth ; and 
the deep blue eyes are harder and more defiant 
than Wilfrid has ever yet seen them. 

Oh, Edith! Edith! so .to despise a true 
heart, so to trample on loyal love ! 

At the time appointed Wilfrid arrives, ner- 
vous and agitated, and is ushered into the 
morning-room, there to wait his lady’s coming. 
She tires his patience sorely. lingering over 
her toilet with unusual and unnecessary care ; 
loitering on the staircase,unwilling to yield to 
her fate, unwilling to spare him one pang of 
suspense. 
posed, proud, and the young man advances to 
meet her, love in his eyes and in his voice. 

** Miss Norman—Edith! How can I thank 
you for granting me this interview.” 

“By coming to the point at once, Mr. 
Brooks. I shall be obliged if you will detain 
me as little as possible.” . 

Not a very gracious reception! Not a 
very auspicious opening. Bat he is not daunted; 
rather her pride stings him into composure. 

‘I presume Mr. Norman has made you 


d , acquainted with my—my wishes?” 
even sufficient to satisfy my creditors. Bat ; 


CHAPTER III. 
Sue glances at him disdainfally. ‘‘ He has, 


, to my extreme surpriee.” 


‘*It may seem sudden and ill-advised that 


‘It does,’’ she interrupts coldly. ‘ Bat 
bride.” 

‘* True,” flashing duskily, ‘“‘and had that 
other man been anything but a most utter 
scoundrel I should never have spcken! that 
is, so long as you were boundtohim. But I 
never really believed you would so far degrade 
yourself as to become his wife.” 

‘‘Mr. Brooks,” she exclaims indignantly, 
but he goes on very quietly. 

‘*I say ‘degrade,’ advisedly ; in nothing was 


rival, Edith—Edith, I love you! Give me the 
right to protect you, to help those dear to 
you. Years ago, when I had no hope of 
winning you, I loved you; for your sake, I 
resisted temptation and worked night and 
day, that I might be the more worthy you. 
Sweetheart! sweetheart! I will strive with 
might and main to win your love, to make 


' you happy, if you will but trust me and give 


yourself into my keeping.” 

He had svoken in a manly earnest way, but 
in-her obsvinate pride she steels her heart 
against him, and listens with haughty face 
and downcasteyes‘ and when he has finished 
she says,— 

“You are aware I have no affection, no 
shadow of affection, for you?” 

“ Neither had you for Holroyd.” 

‘The two cases are not to be compared. 
Mr. Holroyd would have lifted me to a higher 
sphere than I now occupy. You-——.” 

The insolence in her tone is beyond endur- 
ance, so he rebukes her boldly. 

“And I shall maintain you in the one to 
which you were born.” 

She pales under his words, bat does not 
lose her calmness. 

** You fully understand that if I consent to 
marry you, I do so merely to benefit those I 
love.” 

He bows. 

“That I make, and shall make, no profes- 
sion of affection; that I am, in fact, in- 
to'srant of you.” 

*“*T understand, 


but I am willing to accept 


| love,’’ he answers. 
to achieve the object of my desire.” 


Bat at last she enters—pale, com-|and shame of failure. 


the risk. No woman can hold out against 
love and tenderness.” 

* You do not know me,if you draw such 
conclusions, Mr, Brooks, I will be perfectly 


frank with you. I do not love you; rather 


I despise you, that you can accept me on 


;8uch terms as I offer. I will marry you if 
, you chooze (to please my friends) at any time 


you may appoint. I will do my duty with 
regard to household matters, so that you may 
have no cause to blush for your wife or your 
home, but I will neither give nor accept any 


| of those endearments natural to wives who 


love their lords.” 

**And I take you on your own conditions, 
confident that, in the end, I shall win your 
**T have never yet failed 


‘Then sir, you have yet to learn the pain 
Stay—there is no 
need to thank me, no need to touch my hand, 


| but you are at liberty to inform my father 


of my consent.” 
** Was ever woman in this humour wooed ? 
Was ever woman in this humour won ?” 


As she passes without farewell from the 
room, Wilfrid looks yearningly, but not 


‘ hopelessly, after her retreating figure. 


“‘ My dear, my dear!” he whispers. ‘‘ The 
day will come when you will love me more 
than all the world beside,’’ and he goes to 
acquaint Mr. Norman with the result of the 
interview. 

And in her own chamber Edith stands gaz- 
ing moodily down ata beautifal bauble. She 
knows now whose love it was to tell, what 
message it was to carry; and, with a bitter 
amile, she tells herself he shall never have the 
pleasure of seeing her wear it, and locking it 
away bursts into wild tears—the first and 
last she will shed for many days. But tears 
are vain, and only resignation will avail any- 
thing now. A sullen discontent possesses her, 
and day by day her pride is intensified, her 
avoidance of and contempt for her lover more 
marked. His kindness is but wasted, his 
patience irritates her, and she almost prays 
her friends not to accept his many gifts. Her 
father’s affairs are long in reaching a gatis- 
factory conclusion, and Wilfrid works both 
night and day for him, spends time and money 
without thinking he is doing anything one 
could call generous. Then Mr. Norman’s 
health gradually fades, and medical men say, 
he may live many years, but will never be 
capable of work again, Wiifrid purchases a 
pretty suburban house where he may end his 
days in peace, and provides those luxuries to 
which he has so long been accustomed. 

Rhea cannot too highly extol her fature 
brother's goodness, and her parents regard 
him in the light of a dear son; but Edith 
stands thanklessly aloof, hating herself and 
him, rebelling against the bonds which fetter 
her. 

In June they are married, Edith refusing 
to accept any gifts from her bridegroom, and 
appearing in church dressed as simply as is 
coneistent with her station. She goss through 
the ceremony quietly and comporedly, even 
submits to be kissed by her friends in the 
vestry ; tenders the tips of her fingers to her 
bridegroom as he assists her into the carriage, 
but when he would take her in his arms she 
flashes upon him haughtily. 

“You forget yourself, Mr. Brooks! Em- 
braces were not included in our bargain!" 

With a sigh he sinks back amongst the 
cushions, attempting no further caress, scarcely 
even speaking; and yet she notices with keen 
anger that he is the gayest at the breakfast, 
the readiest with laugh and jest, and wonders 
miserably what life will be like now she is tied 
to this man of no sensibilities or delicacy. 

The honeymoon is spent in an excursion u 
the Rhine, and carried away by the beauty o 
the scenery Edith sometimes forgets her pride 
and languor, condescends to be amused by her 
young hueband, occasionally thanks him for 
his little kindly attentions, but always he 





. maintains that position to which she relegated 
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him, never attempts to touch her lips or her 
hand, save when proffering her such assistance 
as courtesy compels. 

At a little German town they meet Stephen 
Hottoyd and hie wife. He has married the 
beantifal and flippant Lady Millicent Lawes, 
who evinces a great and sudden attachment 
to Eéith; and as the latter shots no resent- 
ment against Holroyd, the fourare frequently 
together, and eventually travel to England in 
company. And this is the beginning of ali 
Edith's woes. 

Wilfrid by no means approves of the friend- 
ship between the brides; he has heard Lady 
Millicent spoken of freely by young men dbout 
town, has heard stories of her reckless doings, 
her mad flirtations; bat he holds his peace, 
knowing that to speak to Edith on such a snb- 
jeot would be to “ bring down vials of wrath” 
en his head. 

The season, of courte, is ended, and arriving 
in England he carries Edith off to the country 


house he has bought and furnishéd so éxqui. | 


sitely for her. Is lies quite in the heart of 
Kent, and he hopes and prays that when they 
are so much alone, and so much thrown upon 


their own resources, she will grow to find | 


him necessary to her happiness. 

What is his dismay, however, after a brief 
absence from home, to find Lady Millicent 
installed there as an honoured guest, and 
bringing with her a small crowd of aristocratic 
friends. 

The house is a perfect Babel, and he wanders 


sbout disconsolately, acheming vainty for a | 


few quiet moments with Edith. Then Rhea 


comes; bat sach a changed Rhea that it is | 


positively a relief to Wilfrid to talk with her. 


never could; she is softer, more womanly, bas 
foresworn rouge and peartl-powder, and, morte- 


worth young doctor. 
with Edith, to read her little lectures on wifely 


love and wifely duty, but Edith only laughs 
in a bitter way, and mocks at her preaching. 


sees less each day of his young wife. Whilst 


that concert, and folks begin to connect their 


other is seen. This does not please Wilfrid, 

and one day, finding Edith alone, he speaks 

gently to her of this ill-starred friendship. 
She turns her beautifal, proad face upoa 


that he should presume to rebuke her. 


“ What objection have you personally to | 


Lady Holroyd?” she says, in low, distinct 
tones. 


“You already know,’ he answers, quietly. | 


*‘T consider her an unfit companion for any 
discreet woman ; she is the toast of half the 
clubs in town, the most daring married flirt 


open obloquy."’ 

“Have you finished ?”—and oh! the ungo- 
vernable pride on her face is terrible to see. 
“Do you think it manly to thus traduce a 
woman? To misconstrue her every word and 
action? To sabstitute fastness and flippancy 
for candour? To the pure all things are 
pure!” 

“ You are wresting the Scriptures for your 
own purposés,”” he says, more sternly than he 
has ever before spoken to her, “and you are 
fully awaro of it. Edith, before you were my 
wife I loved and honoured you with all my 
heart and intellect. Do not yon believe that 
when you became wholly mine I loved you 
still the more, honoured youthe more ?—not so 
much that you were then part of myself, 
but because you were you. Dear wife, do not 
force me to believe you are less than I thought 
you—that you stand not so very far above me 
in worth and trith! At least, let me hear you 
say that you have chosen this woman as com- 
panion merely from some whim, not because 
you found a congenial spirit in her?” 


| spoken so il of Lady Holroyd, I can only con- 


fiantly. Alas! ales! that shé can be so blind, 





| friends becanse of your jealousy and absurdity. 
| Telest my own companions ; vou are perfectly 


| chosen friend !"’ 


, Will you not give mea kind word—a kiss—a 


t a | hope that better days are coming for us?” 
over, she is happy in the love of a poor but | 


‘ | bunt for Heaven's sake let us live in unity! 
Misfortune bas done for her what prosperity | 


, : him with a gesture of disdain, . 
Sometimes she ventures to remoznetrate | 


“ You ste hinting at the old proverb, ‘ Birds 
ef a feather flock together’; and having 


clude you have a like opinicn of me!"’ 

He looke at her with deepest pain and cur- 

ise. 

‘““Have T not said I honour you? Edith, 
are you mad that you taunt me #6, so openly 
despise and loathe mie? Have pity on yourself 
and me! I am only a man—TI have borne 
much, and my patience is well nigh ex- 
hansted!’’ 

“You threaten me?” she asks, with an tup- 
ward. scornful glance. 

“No, Edith; thank Heaven it has not yet 
come to that. But, much as it grieves me to 
place any restriction, any command upon you, 
I most emphatically tell you this intimacy 
must cease. I will not have my wife's name 
coupled with Lady Holroyd’s, I will not allow 
her to visit my house, or permit my wife to be 
seen with her!" : 

She stands erect, facing him haughtily—de- 


so hard to this good and trne man, whose heart 
she does her best to break. 
“T refase to obey. I refase to discard my 


free to do the sams. Lady Holroyd will still 
appear at this honse—st our table, when her 
engagements will allow. Iam prond td be her 


‘“Then you musi have changed terribly!” 
he retorts. ‘Edith, how long are we to live 
thus? Whatisit youdesire? Say the word 
only. and if money can purchase it, it is yours, 


Wife! wife! has all my love been fruitless ? 





He draws near, but she ehrinks back from 
“Edith, my life is a burden to me; my | 
days and nightsare heavy with the knowledge | 


| that I am nothing—less than nothing te—you. | 


; Have I not loved you well, borne with your! 
So weeks and months pass by, atid once | 


more the London season begins; but Wilfrid | 


scorn and coldness as few men would? What 
more would you bave? What hard thing is it | 


‘ G : 3 ; I must do to win your love? Do yon quite, 
he is busy in the city she rides in the Row ji 


with Lady Millicent, is seen at this party and | 


hate me? Dear heart, I will not believe this. | 
It is too crnel—too cruel! In ali your life} 


| you have hurt me, in thisone thing give me} 
names together, to look for one where the | 


pleasure! Is it too much to ask—the refusal | 


**I¢ is too much to ask,” coldly and. con- | 


i cisely. “Pray consider the matter ended,” | 


| fecond glance she goes out and up to the 


Bae ta ' and she moves to the door almost frightened 
him, instinct with anger and haughty surprise | 


by the look in his eyes, thé change on his, 
face. | 


He opens the door for her, and without a | 


| 
| 


| boudoir his love had miade so beautifal. 


A small packet is on the table ; listleesly she 
removes the wrappers, and opening a brown , 


| morocco case sees. a pair of gtittering bracelets | 


| she quails when.she remembers the look she 





| 


C ; ; fashioned in the mannér of the necklet she | 
in society, and only her rank’protects her from | 


had received a year ago. | 

The colour flames high in her facs aa she | 
drops the dainty casket, and for a moment 
she is inclined to rush down and cast her bus. 
band’s gift contemptuously before him; but 


last saw upon his face, and 
words on the slip of paper 
her all unknown to herzelf : 

“To my dear wife, with all the love of all 
my heart.”’ 

She sits down before the fire and broods 
over her imaginary wrongs ; thrusts the jewels 
out of sight as being hateful to her. and many, 
many ead months pass before Wilfrid sees 
them on the fair arms, or receives a word of 
thanks for all his thoughtful love and gene- 
rosity. 

He does not seek her any more, rather 
avoids her; never addresses her save in the 
presence of the servants, and she is piqued 
more than she is willing to confess, even to 
her heart. He is courteous always, but she 
misses the kindly smile, the pleasant word 
with which he had been wont to greet her, all 


ethaps too, the 
fore her touch 





: of this woman’s frien iship?”’ ‘Al 


those little observances of Jove with which fe 
had compsced her, and which, tnti] they 
were lost, she did not prize. 

Day after day the breach between then 
widens, until. it seems nothing can bridge it 
over; day by day Edith’s fatal pride sets 
him farther away from her, and yet she wilj 
not concede a point, will not by word or look 
undo the mischief she has wrought. 

One evening there is a tetrible scene be. 
tween husband and wife. Returning jagej 
and weary from the City, he finds Edith ep. 
tertaining some of her friends, chief smongst 
ther being Lady Millicent. Jost a moment 
he stands in the open doorway, regarding her 
and his wife with. gloomy eyes and frowning 
face; then bowing to the guests, begs they 
will excase him joining them, and goes to the 
library. 

No one will molest him there—he is sal, 
from them all; free to look his future in the 
face, and nerve himself to meet the ill that he 
teels must surely conre. He takes his lonely 
meal amongst his books and papers, and tries 
to shut out the sound of merry voices proceed. 
ing from the drawing room—to blind himself 
to the beauty of the imace gazing up at him 
from. the pages of the volume before him. 

“Oh! wife, wife, wife!’ he marmarz, 
brokenly; ‘we might have been t0 happy, 
but you would not! And the end is nearly 
come: my patience is well-nigh exhansted— 
my patience, but never my love!"’ 

Long he sits lonély, but when the last car. 
riage has rollel away from the house he 
seeks his wife. She, herself, opens the door 
of the pretty boudoir to him, and asks, un- 
cowpromisingly,— 

“What do you want? Have you not made 
yourself sufficiently unpleasant for one even- 
ing?’ 

Without a word be passes her by, and 
takes up his position before the fire. She 
confronts him, pale, proud, resolute. 

* Edith, how long is this tocontinue? Have 
my words no Weight with you?” 

“ None!” coldly and terséiy. “ You knew 
what to expect, yet you feign’ surprise !” 

“T am surprised, and you make 4 necee- 
sary for me to resort to harsh measures. 
From to-night the servant who admits Lady 
Holroyd wili forfeit his situation!” 

*You would not dare do this!” she pants. 
“So openly to insult me—and Lady Holroyd. 
| polite society would cry shame on you!” 
“Tf that is the case I can dispense with 
this approval of polite society. Once for all, 
Edith, I tell you pleinly I reftse Lady Hol- 
royd admission to the house !”” : 

*« And Irefuse to bs governed by your wishes 
—your commands!”’ 

‘And yet, Edith,” sadly, “you promised to 
love, honour, and obey !"’ “ 

“And you knew my words were idle 
mockeries. There is no holiness in such an 
union as ours. 

“ Too true; but, wife, dear wife !—for you 
are most dear to me still, through all, despite of 
all—shonld not my patience and my devotion 
win a little consideration, a little kindline:s 
from you?” ‘ 

“You must have strange ideas of devotion 
if you consider it a proof of it to deprive me 
of my dearest friend!” 

“Ts she that?” 

“Yes!” ; 

“Then I have no more to say. Bat, Edith, 
have a carehow yeu act. You have tried me 
often, and sorely ; and I have borne with you 
because I love you. But I should be less than 
a man tosubmit to farther indignities. Before 
it is too late, before you have pulled cow 
your house with your own hands, reflect a 
little. Ay, wife! and pry, too, that the ruia 
of my life may not rest upon your soal!”” | 

She hears him out in stony silence, with- 
out & movement, a glance to show she 18 
listening ; but when he tarns to leave her, she 
lifts her gaze suddenly to his, He is very 
pale and stern, but there is !ove in his eyes ve 
Oh! Edith, Edith ! accept it before it is 40F 
to you for ever! : 
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«JT have never deceived you!” she says, 
proudly. “ I will not do so now. I will 
neither be persuaded nor coerced into submis- 

jon ! ” 
" Without a word he goes out, closing the door 
quietly behiad him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wrirerw is too honourable to play the spy 
npon his wife's actions, so if she receives Lady 
Holroyd daring his absense, and in defiance 
of his expressed commands, he does not know ; 
and the time passes slowly and heavily with 
him, the breach between husband and wife 
widens, aud they are very rarely seen to- 
ether. 

: Folks comment upon this; and Rhew, now 


married and happy, reasons with Edith, en- | 


treats her, with tears in her eyes, to be récon- 


ciled to Wilfrid whilst she may. But Edith ' 


is reckless and obstinate, grows angry with 
her sister, and annonnces her intention of 
pursuing her present line of conduct at any 
cost. 

So Jane comes. And one evening she 
dresses for a ball, choosing her richest orna- 
ments, her prettiest toilet; and her maid is 
enraptured with the success of their united 
efiorts. Tall and queenly, with jewels in her 
hair, and about the soft, white throat, that 
pleased look in her deep blue eyes, the faint 
smile hovering about her mouth, she looks a 
wife any man would be prond to cali his own. 
A carriage rolls up to the door; and Edith, 
taking up her fan and gloves, runs down to 
meet Lady Millicent. 

“ What a dreadfal creature you are!” cries 
the latter, following her into a reception- 
room. “And what an unconscionable time 
you have spent over your toilet, Weare ter- 
tibly Iate now. Please ‘to hurry,” and she 
pirouettes before a pier-glass. 

“ShallI do? Is my hair all right? My 
maid is such an idiot! I shall have to get 
tid of her. Pray make haste, or that amiable 
bear, your lord and master, will find me here ; 


and there will ba a charming marital scene. © 


Are you ready ?”’ 

“Yes; are you afraid for your horses? I 
do believe, Millicent, you value them more 
highly than your friends,”’ 

“Of course I do. They are less easy to 
obtain than what you sre pleased to call 
friends,” 

And she sweeps out of the room. The hall 
door is open, the horses impatiently pawing 
the ground, and a man is slowly ascending 
the steps, 

Edith grows col€ and sick; even Lady 
Millicent is a little nervotis, as, without any 
change in face 6r manner, he comes forward, | 
and bowitig to her passes on, never glaticing | 
at his wife. 

“You must prepate for an outbreak.” says 
Lady Millicent, langhingly, seating herself 
comfortably in thea carriage. ‘I really don’t | 
envy you, Midith. I would rather call Stephen 
husband (with all his whims ard stapidity) 
than my lord Wilfrid. Yoa shonld really 
manage him better.” 

Edith flushes, but makes no answer, unless 
the resolute expression in her eyes can be 
called one; afd adroitty turning the con- 
Versation into other channels, she talks gaily 
enough until they reach the crowded tall 
toom. There she strives to forget husbarid 
and home, to stifle the small voice pleading so 
earnestly, rebuking her so faithfally; brit, 
thank Heaven! she is not yet dead to its 
trothfal accents ;’ there is hope for her yet. 

The rong: long evening weats to an end, 
and prejadicéd as aHe ig in Lady Millicent’s 
favour, even Edith is compelled to admit her 
conduet has not been all otfe could desire in a 
Wife. Dictressed, heavy-heartéd, at war with 
herself, she takes leave of her hostess atid is 
driven homewsrds. Tady Millicetit fs silent 
through sheer fatigne, ati@ Soardely spetksa 
Word throtghout the drive, and when she 





' and remembering that Stephe 








sleepy good-night. 


birds make sud music in the still, sweet air. 


asks, with a fwint thrill of fear in her voice. 

“ My master has sent them away; ma'am.’ 

Her weary face flashes, and an angry light 
comes into her eyes. 

‘* Where is your master?”’ 

“Tn his room, ma’am.” 

i Very well; send Lottie to me. 

} wait here.,”’ 

| A moment later her tired maid comes 

| slowly downstairs, looking sleepy and crose. 

| Pat on your bonnet and cloak, atrd come 

| with me, Lottie.” 

' The girl is too well-trained to show her 
surprises, and toils upstairs again wearily. 
Edith stands with cold face and dowa- 
Gropped eyes waiting her rettirn, and the 
page watches her covertly, with fear and 
wonder. Lottie soon reappears, and turning 
to the boy Edith .says quite quietly and 
firmly,— 

“Tell your master I have gone to Lady 
Holroyd.” Then she and Lottie are ont in the 
summer morning, with the serene sky above 
them, and the quiet world around. 

Lottie trembies‘as she looks at her mistress's 
face, and ventures at last to lay her haod 
entreatingly upon her arm. 

‘Oh, mistress! deat mistress! go back— 
please go back, as you valne your heppiness!” 

Impatiently the other shakes her off. 

“‘T would die sooner,” she says, in a hard 
tone. ‘* Please to say no méré;” and in 
silence they reach Stephen Holroyd’s home. 
Tt is long before they can gain admission ; 

ih was once her 

lover, Edith is half-tempted to take Lottie’s 
advice; but before she can act upon this new 
resolve a servant appears, and at her request 





I will 





deposits her at her own door kisses her afdefied her husband, for whom she has 


absndoned her home. There is no going back 


It is morning rather; the firat faint streak | now. and she fears to meet her own friends, 
of light imparts a melancholy Ieok to the|the reproaches of mother and father, the 
square ; the first faint pipe of helf-awakened | dismay in Rhea’s pretty eyes. 


She cannot sleep, her brain is throbbing, 


Edith shivers, and drawing her wraps closer, ; her heart is heavy with undefiwed fe»rs, but 
goes up the steps. The door is opened by the} her spirit is unbroken yet. Ste will not con- 


fess, even to herself, that she has transgressed, 


page. 
‘“Where ste Charles and ‘Henty?”’ she; sheis the guilty one; that often, when Wil- 


fred strove to bridge over the awfal chasm 
between them she would not. 

Broader and broader grows the band of 
light piercing her chamber; # fresh breeze 
springs up aud wafts the scent of many 
flowers towards her; and tben the faint stir 
of life begins; the “far ham of moving wheels 
and multitudes astir,”’ and with a groan, she 
lifts herself from ber laxarious couch. A 
milkboy passes below, singiog not aunmelodi- 
ously, ‘* Say a kind word when you can,” and 
she presses her hands to her ears in an agony 
of pain and shame. 

Below tbe servants are moving briskly 
about. Soon she must soon meet both host 
and hosteas, and she dare not resent their 
most plainly-epoken words—she deserves them 
all. Very much later Millicent joins her, 
looking somewhat jaded. 

“Have you rested well?’’ she aske. 

‘“*No; I have not closed my eyes. Just I 
go down to breakfast ?”’ 

“I is not necessary,” with a glance at the 
tambled ball-dress ; “indeed. I think you had 
= remain here, I will send up your break. 
ast.” r 

“Tf want nothing bat a cap of coffee. 
Millicent, is there no message forme?” 

“ Not yet. Why don’t you plack up courage 
and go horne? Mr. Brooks would welcome 
you like a lost sheep ; he worships your very 
shoes.”’ 

But alas! for Edith, her pride is yet un- 
broken. 

“I shall go to my father! Will you spare 
mé the carriage, Millicent?” 

‘* Certainly !” with greater alacrity io speed- 
ing than she had shown in welcoming her 








rouces ‘‘ my lady.” 
Millicent was fast falling asleep when 








guest. 
** You cannot do better ; that is if you per- 


Edith’s message was carried to her, and she: sist in keeping aloof from your husband. I 


comes down cross and impatient. 
“What on earth have you done, Edith? , 


You had fer better go home before the white! 


will order it for eleven, You will be ready to 
siart by that time.” 
‘‘ Or before!” with that dull acze at her 


Ozar finds out your little escapade,” was her heart ever increasing; and Millicent trips 


greeting. ‘ i 
‘I shall never go back; and if you will} 
not take mein I muet walk about until my 
father’s house is open.” | 
“ Of course I'll take you in,” still more tn. | 
graciously; “but you’ve dotie « med thing, | 
and I don’t care to be mixed up in the affair. 


| Why need you quarrel?” i 


“We have not quarrelled. I have not seen} 
Mr. Brooks; but he has discharged two. 
servants solely because they admitted you”’ | 

“The dear, amiable creature! Well, send 
your inaid away and come upstairs. You can: 
occupy niy borddoir, anid in the morning we 


' will see what is to bedone. By the way, it is | 


ridrning now, and I am as tired as the pro.. 
verbial dog. You may tell Mr. Brooks, : 
Lottie, that your mistress is in good keeping,” | 
and saying this, she précedes her guest up- | 
staits. 

“This is very foolish, Edith,” she says, 
closing the dodr behind her, “avid I’m sure 
Stephen will disapprove your conduct. Iam: 
thé last person in the world to whom you} 
should have come.” 

“I begin to believe that,” Edith says, 
bitterly ; but the other does not read her 
meaning. 

“ You should have gone to Mrs, Norman if 
nothing but runnirig from home would serve 
your turn; there'll be no end of scandal to- 
morrow! Bat I dons wieh to play Job's 
comforter, and so will-leave you to sleep if 
youcan. Is there anything you require?” 

‘“No> thank you!” and being alone, she 


away to be seen no more until Edith is 
equipped for her short journey. 

‘Good-bye, dear! let me hear from you 
soon. I shail beili with anxiety until I know 
how matters are settled, Convey my kindest 
regards to mamma and papa Norman; and 
pray exouse Stephen's non-appsarande ; he is 
not very well.’’ 

Poor unhappy Edith | As she drives towards 
the home Wilfrid's generosity has provided for 
her parents, she shivers with fear lest hore, too, 
she may be mét with coldnessand rebuke, But 
there is small need of fear+at least, so far as 
Mr. Norman is concerned, He meets her in 
the little hall, takes her in his arms and calle 
her his poor, miserable child, kisses her ten- 
derly, and reproachées himself fer accepting 
the sacrifice of her whole life. Her mother, 
it is trde, weeps and laments over her, calling 
her an ungratefal aud wicked woman, and de- 
olaring her heart is broken. 

Later on Rhea comes — Rhea who is 60 
happy in a good man’s love that she fiads no 
harsh word to say to this efring sister ; bat 
gathering her close sobs out,— 

“ Edith, Edith |: we were all wrong—all 
wrong, you poor child! Weforeed you into 
this marriage; we hoped you would learn to 
love him, betauéé he is generous and noble. 
Dear, won’t you go to him and pray for his 
pardon. In time love will come—and he 
will forgive—” 

“ I do not ask or wish bis forgiveness,” and 
pride teaches her to lie boldly. 

Rhea regards her mournfully. 

“ Edith, youare storing up sorrow for your- 





flings ont her arms with a gestute of despair. 
This, then, is the woman for whom she has 





self,” she says,sadiy, ‘‘ For your own sake pat 
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aside your pride. Dear, I do not speak in 
harshness, but I cannot blind myself to the 
fact that you, and you alone, are to blame for 
this most unhappy estrangement.'’ 

“You have learned wisdom, Rhea—the 
world’s wisdom,” Edith retorts, very bitterly. 
‘Now I am unfortunate every one has a 
licence to insult me with reproach and advice. 
Yoa remind me of some words I read not long 
since :— 


‘*The ways of Heaven are righteous, 
So—kick him—he is down.” 


Muoh later in the day her father brings her 
a letter from Wiifrid, to whom he has written 
concerning his daughter’s place of refuge. 
She carries it up to the room she now calls 
_. own, and reads it by the fast-waning 
~~ 
= You will see for yourself that we can no 
longer sustain the forced relationship which 
bas done duty for marital love and faith. It 
is better weshould henceforth live as strangers. 
Our marriage was an utter mistake, as I have 
long realised ; but let the blame of our sepa- 
tation rest with me. It is still my pride and 
my desire to keep your name unspotted; for 
the rest I sorely regret, and pray your forgive- 
ness that I urged you to such a fatal stepas 
union with me. Bat I sincerely believed 
that I could win your love; I did not know 
the meaning of failure. I shall not trouble 
you again; [hope we shall never meet. Rest 
assured that I will most carefully abstain 
from visiting your favourite haunts. I say 
pre at pn of my pain, it is best so. 
shall school myself to forgetfulness, even as 
you will do, but the chief sorrow of my life 
will be that I cannot set you free. To-morrow 
my solicitor will wait upon you and make 
such arrangements as are necessary for your 
happiness and comfort. The last favour I 


shall ever ask of you is that you accept such 
an annuity as is suitable to your position. I 


would very much prefer that this letter shoul: 
end all ‘correspondence between us, believing 
that utter silence is the best thing left us. 


‘“* Witrrep.” 


This is all. She has cut herself adrift 
from him; she stands alone in the world, and 
yst his love follows her still,and his generosity 
provides for every want. 

And now, when it is too late, her tears fall 
fast, and a tardy (and as yet feeble) love 
springs up in her heart ; but for her pride, 
and the fear of repulsion, she would go to 
him, pray his forgiveness, and beg him to take 
her back into his affection and esteem, would 
even count herself fortunate to minister to 
him. 

Theleng night wears out in sleepless agony ; 
one by oue memories of his goodness, his lov- 
ing thoughtfulness, come crowding back upon 
her, until she sobs ont :— 

‘*I have done wrong! I have done wrong ! 
I would undo the evil if I could !” 

The next day Mr. Graves, the solicitor, pre- 
sents himself, armed with some very legal- 
lookingdocuments. Pale and weak with her 
long vigil, Edith goes down to meet him. 

He regards her with unfavourable eye, 
knowing well what course of conduct she has 
pursued towards hie client, from her very 
marriage day, and Wilfrid has always been a 
special favourite with him. In cold, precise 
tones he delivers his message, acquaints her 
with the arrangements Wilfrid has made to 
secure her comfort. She is to live where she 
pleases so long as she provides herself with a 
suitable companion ; she is free to come and 
ati her own will, and should the settle- 
ments he has mace prove unsatisfactory or in- 
= sheis to notify Mr. Graves to that 


effect. 

As she listened the blood mounts to her face, 
her bosom heaves, and unwonted tears spring 
to her eyes. 

“ Mr. Graves! I—I cannot accept so much 
where I have given so little.” 

‘“* My client has a regard for your position, 
madam ; and, despite my diesuasiona, insisted 





on making this generous settlement. I, my- 
self, consider it much too large under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

She winces under his words and_ tone; but 
asks, almost humbly, “‘ Will you carry Mr. 
Brooks a message from me?” 

** You must pardon me ifI refuse.’ He dis- 
tinctly said, ‘“‘ Tell Mrs. Brooks that from this 
day until theday of my death I wish to re- 
main in ignorance of her life and doings ; that 
I utterly refuse to receive any letter or mes- 
sage she may send;"’ and he leaves her, stunned 
and most miserable, 


CHAPTER V. 


More than a year passes, and in all those 
weary months Edith has not once met her 
husband ; but she hears of him frequently, 
and always in terms of praise. Riches and 
honour come to him. Men delight to do him 
homage, es of him “as a very good fellow, 
one who always is ready to give a poor beggar 
a ware hand, and he deserves his luck, by 
Jove!” 

Poor, proud Edith! No one can tell how 
bitterly she deplores the past—how often she 
lies wakeful at night, praying Heaven to show 
her some way by which she may win back the 
love she had/so much despised, so angrily rejec- 
ted. How sorely she misseshis tenderyet manly 
attentions, his admiration and devotion! For 
it has come to this—having lost him, she loves 
him and can have no joy in life that is not 
shared by him. The knowledge of her passion 
comes to her very slowly, and not until she 
has proved all her so-called friends false, and 
finds herself condemned of all. Even Lady 
Millicent had held aloof, which was certainly 
the best thing she could do, as not long after 
Edith’s mad flight from her husband she 
eloped with a captain in the Hussars, leaving 
Edith to acknowledge Wilfrid had been wiser 
than she. 

She has taken a house quite removed from 
town or its suburbs, and thither her parents 
have removed with her. Rhea visits them 
daily, but Edith knows that she is but a 
minor consideration now, that her sister's 
babies and husband fill up her heart, and 
that even her father holds her blameworthy. 
Once she ventured to send a message to 
Wilfrid, but whether he ever received it or 
no, she could not tell, as no reply reached 


er. 

The beauty of which he had been so proud 
is dimmed now with sorrow and tears; 
the contour of cheek and chin shi than it 
used to be, than it should be; the old pride 
and fire of her eyes for ever gone. Bat why 
should she weep the decrease of her fairness, 
s2eing he does not find her fair ? 

He still occupies the house to which he had 
taken her as a bride, and she learns that 
an aunt and cousin (the latter the Emily of 
whom he had spoken) govern it for him, are 
his daily companions. Ah! how she envies 
them! Once or twice she had stolen to the 
square after dark, and vainly endeavoured to 
catch a passing glim se of him, and she re- 
turns wearily to her home. She is like the 
Peri longingly looking upon the Paradise 
which once was hers, but which she dare not 
ane oe to oe a 4 , 

o the months pass by in sorrow and regret, 
more cruel i and if she sinned 
sorely she is punished in proportion. One day 
Mr, Norman, who has grown very feeble, pro- 
poses a trip to Greenwich, and Edith, my of 
anything to break the monotony, readily con- 
sents. Rhea and her husband are of the party, 
and all but Edith are in high spirits. Even she 
takes pleasure in the beauty of the day, the 
surrounding scenery, and does her best not to 
damp the spirits of her companions. 

They dine at an old-fashioned house, which 
boasts a balcony and large picturesque 
grounds, and all do ample justice to the 
generous fare before them. There is a piano 
in the room, and Edith plays accompaniments 





— me 


to Rhea’s songs, and soft snatches of dreamy 
melodies, mostly in minor keys, so that the 

time flies with incredible swiftness, and Rheg 

suddenly exclaims it is growing dusk, ang 

prepares to dress, being anxious about her 

babies. 

From time to time uhe sounds of laughter 
and merriment have reached them from an 
adjoining room, and Mr. Norman has expressed 
his belief that ‘‘some gay young sparks are 
having some rare good fun,”’ when suddenly, 
Edith stands arrested by a voice which sends 
the blood to her heart, makes her sick and 
faint with passion and pela. 

‘* Come. out on the balcony you fellows,” it 
says, and Rhea casts a startled glance at 
the pale, desperate woman before her. 

‘Tt is Wilfrid ! Come away, dear Edith. A 
meeting between you can be productive of 
nothing bas pain.’’ 

“No, no; I cannot go. Let me stay and 

lead my cause. I must see him, speak to 
im—perhaps this is my only chance.” 

“Ié is getting late,” urges Rhea, in great 
fear of a acene, “ and he is not alone.” 

‘‘Go home if you wish, I shall stay here. 
Oh! have patience with me; let me put my 
fate to the test, and if—if he cannot forgive 
me I will go back with you and trouble him 
no more.” 

And such is her insistence that they feel 
constrained to yield. 

Then comes the sound of footsteps on the 
balcony, and a general arranging of chairs, 
and this being satisfactorily concluded one 
man says,— é 

‘‘ Now, Brooks, give us a song! It is my turn 
to call for one.”’ : 

She had scarcely known he could sing, 80 
little had she interested herself in him, and 
it goes to her heart with a pang that she must 
have made his life as wretched as her own 
now is. ‘ 

Apparently Wilfrid has no objection to the 
proposal, for a moment later a mellow, tenor 
voice trolis out,— 


** Did you ever trust a friend 

And when cheated trust him more ? 
Ever seek to gain your end 

Knocking at a rich man’s door ? 
Do you trust your Doris fair 

When her tale of love she tells? 
You deserve the cap you wear, 

Jingle, jangle, shake your bells !” 


“Too bad! too bad!” cries a fresh, young 
voice. “Give us something lees misan- 
thropical, less—less——” 

** Tconoclastic,"’ laughs another. ‘ You're 
right, Troaton, let's have no more ‘of idle 
sorrow’ or denunciations of our race. We 
should like ‘ Pelly,’ There’s a true ringanda 
wholesome tone in that.” et al 

“As you like,” responds Wilfrid, indif- 
ferently, and gives the required song. 

Edith still stands, her hands resting on the 
back of a chair as though to steady herself. 

‘*I cannot bear this,” she says at last, in a 
hoarse whisper, “it will drive me mad!” _ 

“Come away,” says Mr. Norman, plucking 
her sleeve nervously, but she is beside herself. 

“ No, no; send word to him that someone 
wishes to see him, is waiting just by the pond. 
Mention no name, do not even let him know 
youare here. Tell him it isa matter of life 
and death, as Heaven knows it is! I am 
going there now. I will wait—with what 
patience and what hope I can,” and she glides 
out of the room, and soon Rhea sees er] 
glimmering of her dress among the trees an 
shra 


The poor, wretched, erring wife steals down 
to the quiet —_ where the ie gleam 
white thro summer tw a 
ing into — en-seat waits for the husband 
whose worth at last she knows. 

It seems ages have passed before she —_ 
his quick, firm tread, and then she is — 
with such a trembling from head to foot, 81 it 
a sudden, fearful faintness, that she ha 
believes death is coming to her in this hour. 

She puts up her poor, wasted hands 60 
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gereen her face, so wan and wasted too, and 
vainly struggles to find some word of entreaty, 
gome petition that may move his heart. 

He is so far from expecting to meet his 
qife that he stands confused and uncertain 
ae moment, when he sees the form of a woman 
dimly outlined ; then he asks in the old, kind 
yoice, the old, kind manner,— 

“Have I made a mistake? or are you the 
lady who sent to me just now requesting an 
interview ?”’ 

Slowly she takes heart of grace, slowly she 
allows her hands to fall from her face, and 
rising with an effort says only one word,— 

“ Wilfrid!” 

But that word is suffivient; all the kindness 
goes from his eyes, his lips are set in a hard 
line, and he makes a gesture of repulsion. 

But she creeps a little nearer. 

«Wilfrid! husband! Let me speak; my 
heart will break if I keep silence longer. Oh, 
forgive me! oh, forgive me! Your anger 
breaks me down! I was proud once, but am 
gonomore. I dared to despise youn—I, who 
am not fit to be your servant; but now, oh! 
Heaven ! now. Wilfrid! Wilfrid! Ilove you,” 
and her voice has risen almost to a shriek. 

He listens with brooding eyes and stern face, 
and when she ceases says, coldly, — 

“This interview can only painful to 
both. You were ill-advised te seek it. All 
that could be said between us was said long 
ago, and I expressly stated my wish never to 
ee you or hear of you again.” 

“I know, I know!” her hands pressed hard 
upon her breast, ‘‘ but I cannot bear my life 
apart from you. From the hour I my 
home—our home—Wilfrid, I began to learn 
how great had been my sin. I began to honour 
and to love you. I do not deserve that you 
should believe me—show me mercy, and yet 
—yet if you would, I would thank Heaven on 


my knees. Take me back again; me, 
proveme. I be as the veriest ys under 
our feet.” 
“When we it was for ever. I re-: 


nounced all joy or hope of joy. I was hence- 


forth a lonely man, without wife or child. I : 


have no desire to renew the old anguish, the 
ald d te strife. Go your way as I go 
mine. I have bidden you good-bye for ever!” 

“No! no! no!” she shrieks, ing herself 
at his feet and grovelling there. “I deserve 
nothing but harshness, but you were always 
good and kind, always merciful, and I will 
not, I dare not, believe that you are 
changed——”’ 

“If Iam changed,” he interrupts, harshly, 
“the fault is yours.”’ 

“Mine! yes, mine! On my knees I confess 
it. But I repent, and repentance calls for 
forgiveness. My days and nightsare horrible 
with the memory of my sin. Save me from 
madness! Heap reproaches upon me, spare 
me no pang I ever inflicted upon you. Try 
me early and late, and I will not complain 
{how dare I?) if you will but receive me back 
again.” 

The gloom on his face deepens, his eyes, 
—_ and distrustful, look moodily down upon 

er. 

“You have been long learning your need of 
me,” he says, harshly, and would leave her, 
but she winds her arms about him and lies 
thus with her face bowed to the ground. 

“Oh, yes! long, long in conquering my 
pride, but Iam meek now. I will be humble 
88 a little child, faithful and loyal,” and her 
voice dies out in a tearless sob. 

“Since when have you learned your great 
need of me?” he mocks. ‘Since when has 
= —~ grown ee Have you but rgd 

ear my unparalle rosperity—of the 
riches and a which i sae me un- 
‘Sought? Is there anything to envy in the lot 
you once elected to share ?”’ 

“Oh, cruel! cruel !’’ she cries; ‘‘ and yet I 
‘deserve the worst that you can say. Wilfrid, 
you have ample cause for doubt! I—even I— 
feel you cannot trust me without trial; but 
imo your mercy, will grant me 

a ria ” 








‘* No,” he answers, sternly and decisively. 
‘* You chose your path once and for all; you 
elected your present life with your eyes open 
to the truth, and we parted for all time. No- 
thing can bring back the past—nothing restore 
my faith and my love. pleading is useless. 
You tried me often, and as often I forgave you, 
loving you, honouring you still, hoping always 
that my forbearance would win you to me in 
the end. And what was my reward? I saw 
myself esteemed lower than a wanton woman 
—despised, defied, good for nothing save to 
supply you with those luxuries, habit made 
necessary to you. Finally, I found myself 
deserted, and in that hour's supreme anguish 
(for I loved you then, madam) I swore never 
to see your face or hear your voice again of 
my own free will, And I mean to keep my 
word!” 

* But, oh!” she cries, in keenest anguish 
and despair, ‘‘ say only you forgive me!” 

‘IT cannot. I never shall forgive the blow 
which made me what I am—the heartless deed 
which spoilt my life—embittered heart and 
brain. Are you answered?” 

She does not reply, only crouches there 
inert and helpless, incapable of speech or cries, 
and like one in a nightmare, she hears his 
fast-retreating steps, feels she is alone for ever- 
more, and knows that with her own hands she 
has wrought this ruin. 

A long time after Rhea finds her cold with 
anguish and dread, and draws her gently back 
to the house, wondering the while that she 
sheds no tear ; and looking into the beautiful 
blue eyes, concludes sadly,— 

‘* The eyes that cannot weep are the saddest 
eyes of all.’’ 





OHAPTER VI. 


Ir is now the close of January, and Edith sits 

alone in her favourite room, so changed from 

the old Edith that an acquaintance may well 

0 pardoned if he or she does not recognise 
er. 

Wan and wasted, with great circles beneath 
her hollow eyes, all the pretty pluampness gone 
from her figure, and the pride from her 
mien. 

It is the fashion to scoff at broken hearts; 


: but none theless Edith’s heart is slowly break- 


ing, her life slowly wasting with her consum- 
ing sorrow and remorse. 

Never since that terrible night in the garden 
has she seen Wilfrid, although she has heard 
much of his doings through the medium of 
— or mutual acquaintances, and she knows 

im now as he is, realises all the manly 
strength and nobility of the man who had 
borne so much pain from her hands so 
patiently and long—the man whose better 
nature she has done her utmost to kill. 

‘I shall not trouble him or anyone long,” 
she thinks, desolately ; ‘‘ and when I am dead 
he can marry some better woman than I—and 
be happy. Perhaps he will marry his cousin, 
and forget that he ever loved me,’’ and the 
slow tears fall down the wasted cheeks. 

She puts up her hand wearily, and brushes 
them aside. 

‘‘T am so young still to be so unhappy, but 
I deserve it all! I deserve it all! I would not 
listen to his warnings or entreaties ; there is 
small wonder he hates me!" 

“ Edith,’’ says a voice in the doorway, “ are 
= busy—too busy to read the paper to me? 

y eyesight fails me daily.” 

She turns her head. 

**Come in, father; I am not busy at all, but 
was just wishing for something to do. Is there 
anything of importance in to-day’s ?’’ 

** Your mother says yes; there has been a 
terrible accidenton the underground rail ; ever 
so many killed and injured. I should like to 
hear the particulars,” 

Edith dislikes reading such catastrophes, 
but does not say so, and Mr. Norman, taking 
a seat by the fire, bids her begin. 

It is the old, old story; something wrong 
with the signals; a collision, with all its at- 


tendant horrors; men and women and little 
children lying cold and still, or shrieking with 
agony. Edith is sick and faint as she reads, 
but endeavours to hide her emotion, and gives 
her father the list of the dead, and then of 
those who are injured. Suddenly she stops 
short, her eyes grown wild, her face terrible 
with horror, and falling forward, she moans,— 

“Oh! Heaven! my husband! Wilfrid! 
Wilfrid! my darling, my darling!" 

. Startled and afraid Mr. Norman touches 
er. 

‘‘ Edith, pray be calm! Tell me what it 
is—what has happened?” 

‘“‘ He is injured seriously,”’ she says, speak- 
ing in a dull, cold voice. ‘‘ They say there are 
scarcely any hopes entertained of his recovery. 
Oh! Heaven is very cruel to me!’’ Then she 
starts up. ‘Father, I must go to him; they 
will not send me away now. They will pity 
me when they see how changed and broken [ 
am; when they learn I have come to my 
senses at last—and love him—leve him—more 
than all the world. You will take me, dear; 

ou will plead for me—you will win my cause 
for me!” and she catches his arm in an 
almost painful 
hers so wild an 

“I will go with you, dear, but Iam afraid 
you won’t be allowed to enter. You must 
prepare for a repulse. There—there, child, 
don’t break down now! If they admit you, 
ae — _— all your aon to nurse your 

us) =. er @, my dear, co a 

His words tae the desired affect. She 
nerves herself for the coming trial; dresses 
hastily and quietly, and though she trembles 
violently sheds no tears, makes no moan, and 
in a very short time they are driving towards 
the house where once she reigned supreme. 
Not a word is spoken by either throughout 
the journey. Once or twice Mr. Norman 

ces at his daughter, but her face is hidden 
y & heavy veil, and the only sign of agitation 
she shows is in the nervous clasping and un- 
clasping of her hands, At last the house is 
reached, and Edith rings for admission; a 
servant she does noi know opens the door to 
her, and in answer to her request to see Mr. 
Brooks, says,— 

“He is dangerously ill, ma’am, and no 
visitors are allowed.” 

She gives him her card. 

‘* Please take this to your mistress. It is 
imperative I should see her,” and, to the 
man’s astonishment, she precedes him to a 
reception-room, where she waits for Mrs. 
Brooks coming. 

Presently she hears a light step and the 
rustle of a woman’s gown, and lifting her 
veil looks nervously at Wilfrid's aunt. She 


SPs burns into his eyes with 
Ba . 


-sees & homely, honest face, usually kind, but 


now very stern and condemning, and before 
she can speak the other says,— 

* You will please not detain me long, as it 
is my turn to relieve the nurse. You have 
heard of—of Mr. Brooks’s terrible accident ? " 

“Yes; tnd I have come to nurse him, 
Madam; you think hard things of me, and 
I dare not say they are false. I have been a 
bad wife, but—but I come to you a penitent. 
I have learned at last to leye him. My heart 
is breaking with its weight of woe. Oh! as 
you are a kind and good woman, show me 
some mercy—do not send me away!” 

Mrs. Brooks regards her keenly. 

‘‘You have been long learning your love 
and your duty. You have left it to others to 
minister to his wants, to maintain the dignity 
of his position—and those others neither so 
capable nor well-trained as yourself —and 
now, when he is at death's door, you crave 
admission to him. You will forgive me if I 
suspect your intention is not what it seems.” 

‘‘Try me, only try me. I will be very 
meek. I will obey ~~ in all things; and I 
could demand my rights—but I am ashamed.” 

‘¢Mother!’’ the voice is low and refined, 
and Edith turns quickly to confront a small, 
slight girl, with an interesting rather than a 
pretty face. ‘Mother, do not be too hard 





|with her—remember, Wilfrid always spoke 
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ntly of her,” and advancing, Edith catches 

r hand. 

“Piead for me, plead for me! I am a 
wicksd woman; but there is pardon for the 
worst sinner—pardon and grace! ’’ 

The girl's grey eyes search the wasted, 
beatitifal face a moment, then she says,— 

“T trast you. Mother, we have no right 
to exclude Mrs, Brooks,” and apparently her 
will is law with the matron, for she makés 
no farther temonstrance, only says, coldly,— 

‘Tf that is your decision I have no more to 
say, Hmily; and will prepare the servants for 
Mrs. Brooks's return. Of course, she will 
occupy her old roome.”’ 


* * 7 * 7 


It almost bréuks her heart +0 see him lying 
there so helpless, so snffering. Tears tise to 
her beiutifal eyes as she looks down upon the 
white face, the helpless figure, on the dear 
head, so bruisel and battcred as its many 
bandages testify ; and when ‘some movement 
disarranges the bed-clothes, and she sees that 
the strong right arm has heen amputated, she 
falls on ‘her knees, weeping, praying, loving 
him fn his ‘he!plessness and pain more than 
she had ever loved him in the pride and 
strength of his manhood. 

Bat there is 'grave need for control,and her 
passion soon is spent. She is ready for work, 
never Weary of it; so anxious to Ieatn, so 
distressed “by ‘any little mistake or failtre, 
that by degrees the good, bnt¢ narrow: minded 
women ate drawn to her. First Cousin Emily 


softens towards her, then Aunt Brooks, and | 


from forgiveness springs a very real and true 
affection. 

So in watching and nursing the slow, sad 
days wear by, and ‘still Wilfrid hovers be. 
tween life atid death. Still the doctors come 
and go, shaking their heads wisely, and look- 
ing preternatarally grave. And Edith's heart 
is wrung with many @ terrible pang’ as she 
listens to ‘the sick man’s taviogs; his pas. 
sionate entreatiey for her Tova and com- 
passion ; ‘his wild wpbraidings of her pride 
and felly. Then she‘ will fallon her kueeg, 
praying,— 

‘Oh, Heaven! spare him to me, if ‘only to 
say ‘ I forgivé you!’ Icannot die with the 
weight of his woe on my soul!” 

She grows very weak and fragile in these 
days—the very ghost of her old imperious 
self; and Emily regards her with pity, con- 
dones her past éin because of her present 
suffering. -And one dey, when she has lain 
down to win a little needfal rest, the gir) sits 
talking in whispers of her to her mother, 
when & thin bot hand startles her with its 
weak toaoh, and turning, she sees her cousin’s 
eyes wide and conscions fixed upon her. 

“I don't angerstand you,” he says, faintly, 
“you speak as though she were here. Bat 
that is only a fancy of mine. She would not 
come even were I to pray her for the sake of 
my love to do #0." ~ 

“Dear cousin! you must not talk; but I 


will tell you wonderfal things, and ‘you shall 4 


listen,” and without farther preface, she tells 
him of Edith’s Inte remorse and ‘tenderness, 
whilst he listens as one who dare not believe 
the good news he hears. 

That night when Edith steals into his room, 
trembling and afraid, he greets her as quietly 
and naturally as though they had lived their 
short married life in uninterrapted calm, 
makes no allusion to the past,doss not reproach 
her by word or look, ‘ind to her this apparent 
indifference is more craél than death. But 
from this hour ‘he begins to mend. Wis 
naturally good constitution asserts itself, and 
each day the medical men more horce- 
fully wf bis case. All ‘that can be dorte 
for him in the way of nursing is done, 
and soon he is able to sit up for‘an hour or 
two w-day; then Edith begins to wonder if, 
when he has no longer any need of her, ha 
will send heraway. Well, if he does, she will 
not complain, knowing too well ‘how she bad 
laboured to earn his hate and scorn. 

One day aa she eita beside his bed, he gays, 


| to be your servant, your slave. 





quietly, ‘“‘ Have you forgotten what day this 
is?’ And seeing his answer in her face, goes 
on, “It is St. Valentine’s—a most important 
day in our lives, Edith, how long have you 
been with me now?” 

‘* Nearly three weeks! Wilfrid, hnsband! 
You do not mean to send me away ?” 

He smiled at the tearful women. 

** No! Tam going to have a feaet to-day in 
honour of my recovery, and I shall need your 
help,” a shade of pain darkening his face as 
he glances a moment at his disabled side. 
* You shall ‘all dine’ with ‘me to-night; end I 
insist that cach oné'comes in her war-peint. 
Now, please not to talk any more. I shall sleep 
and recrait my strength for the gala!’’ 

With a hope, born of what she scarce can 
tell, Edith despatches a messenger for such 
articles of attire as she will need, and towards 
evening makes her toilet with trembling hands 
and fast beating heart. Then she steals to the 
sick room to find it untenanted save by the 
invalid, who turns his worn, dark face upon 
her with an expression she cannot fathom. 
And as she stands ‘shrinking in ‘the darkest 
shadows, his quick eyes catch the gleam of 
jewels about her throat and wrists—familiar 
jewels—and he bids her cometohim. Despite 
her pallor and the sha outlines of her 
— she is still beantifal—to him most beau- 
tifal. i . 

‘You look bravely to night !” he says; more 
gently than he has spoken for many’ weary 
days, and his heart leaps against his side when 
he sees she wears his ill-fated valentines—the 
necklet and bracelets —'that her beantifal 
eyes are dark with tears. 

He puts out his hand to her, saying only one 
word, “ wife!” and suddenly she falls on her 
knees, kissing his hand wildly and passion- 
ately, and praying him’to forgive her all her 
wrong, heaping bitter reproaches upon her- 
self, confessing her love with many tears. 

‘« Wife! ” he says again, very, very tenderly, 
“shall we begin again, and from to-day ? Shall 
we together forget the past, and strive with 
might and main to make each other the nobler 
and better for our love.”’ 

‘““Oh | if you can so far forgive as'to take 
me back to your heart—to give me a share in 
your joys and your sorrows—I will bs content 
I will thank 
you, bless you on my knees for the goodaess I 
do not deserve.”’ 

‘Between husband and wife,” he stys, 
gravely, “there should be perfect trnst, as 
there showld be ‘equality in al! things. Hdith, 
do not forget I am a poo? maimed wretch 
now!” 

“Bat oh! most dear to me !—most dear to 
me, now end always.” 

** Do not kneel there, sweetheart, and to me; 
lift your headand kiss me!” 

Sheleans over him, and for the first time 
lays hér lips to his with’s great sob. He feels 
her ‘tears hot upon his face, he hears her 
laboured breathing,— 

“ Darling ! Why are you crying ?' Are you 
unhappy still?” 

“Nol ob, no! 
borating with happiness. Wilfrid, will you 
ever quite forgive me and love me the same ?— 
will not the past sometimes rise‘before you ? "’ 

“ The past is over and done with, ray heart ! 
The future lies all before us, and in it, please 
Heaven we will be very happy !"’ 

And Heaven, heating his prayer, granted it 
to the uttermost. 

(THE END, ] 





Heaven knows my heart is 








Tere ate some-people who tarn grey, but 
who do ‘not grow hoary, whose hearts are 
sorely wounded in many places, but are nat 
@ead. There is a youth that bids defiance to 
age, anid there is‘a kindness which laughs at 
the world’s rough usage. These are they who 
have returned good for evil, not having learned 
itasa lesson of r sriess, bat because 
they have no evil in them to return upon 
others. Whos: the gods love die young, and 
they die young because they never grow otd. 


FACETIZ&. 


A Masner’s Qurry.—A young man who 
‘wears a high shirt dollat and a single. barrelled 
eye-glass wants to know if an Ootopus is the 
kind of puss that howls dismailly in October ? 

‘“Joun,” said a frightened wife in the mid. 
dle of the night, “there is something moving 
in the cellar. I’m sure.” John listened in. 
tently. ‘‘Oh, it’s nothing but the gas.meter 
pegging away!" he said, with # sigh of relict, 

He took her fancy when he came; he took 
her-hand; he took a kiss ; he to6k no notice 
of the shame that glowed her happy check aj 
this, He took to coming'afternoons ; he took 
an oath he'd ne’er dedeive; he took her 
father's silver spoons ; and after that he took 
his leave. 

Jiccurs: ‘I wan’t:to get a.couple of teeth 
out, Jaggers. Can you recommend a dentisi?” 
Jaggers: ‘‘ Why dens. yout, Doctor Duffy?” 
diggers: ‘Is he any good?" ..Jaggers: “It 
he.can’s pull ont your teeth you may as well 
hire a steam.engine, ¥, man, he's.an old. 
time ball-player !” 

Youne man (getting-off-tramear): ‘“ Here 
is my fare, condhotor ;:you- forget to2sk me 
for it.” Passenger: “Who ie¢hat, young man 
who. just: got,off, conductor?’ | Conductor : 
“TT. mever saw him: before. -Some orank, | 
think. It takes allssonte ‘of pedpie, sir, to 
make up the world.” . 

Hoven-Crznks What dido93S° want?” 


ball Boy: Nothin’, "He dida'sring. Must 


have been’ some other: tiumber, sir, He said 
he didn't ring an’.di@nt want whytiing, an’ 
he says ‘he's very ‘comfortable, sir’ »"' Very 
comfortable! He's*got one ofthe cheapest 
room? inthe house, Go turn’ the‘hea’s off !"’ 

*Joun,” said Smithus, after vainly en- 
deavouring ‘to pit a letter into an envelope 
two sizes too small, “tis there a dictionary of 
profanity in this house?” ®* Yes, sir,” re. 
plied John. “ ‘ell, then,” #aid the 
deacon, “go out | the ‘barn and read it 
aloud, from ing to-end, as forcibly es 
you know ‘how; and ‘chargé it mp tb my xc- 
count.” 

* Yes, these mining. schemes are very on- 
certain,” rematked # travelling man who 
had retarted sae +4 gro 
they pay very That's a fart; bo 
tats Ey allVite and let ’em alone.” ©" Ever 
have any experience with them?’ “ Yea, I 
invested three thousand pounds in a miue.” 
“ And did you realize aupituing org CN 
sir; I realized for the seven hundred and 
sixty-second tinfe that I always was a blamed 
fool in business matters!” 

Tue door-bell.of ‘the Vanity house rang at 
about eight o'clock the other night, and Mrs. 
Vanity said excitedly te herhasbaad : ‘‘ There, 
Charles, I just know thatis the furniture van 
coming with the new bed.room set we bought 
to-day, andif it is I just won't receive it, 
that’sall.!”” “ Why not ?” asked Mr. Vanity. 
“Why not!” repeated Mrs. VY. ‘* Do you 
think I'm. going to pay a hundred nd seventy- 
five pounds fer-a chamber set, and then have 
it sent out here after.dark so none of the 
neighbours can-see it when it is brought ix? 
Not it I.know. myself, I don't !"’ 

Orposep to Pious Buzzine.—Liitie Johnnie 
is a good: boy, #nd goes to Sunday echool 
regularly. Littlé Frapkie,’on the other hand, 
is confidentially reported by members of his 
social circle to be “one of ’em.” On Saa- 
days little Fratikie waylays littte Jobnaie, and 
attempts to persuade him to'take long street 
rambles and us rides od the resr 
platforms of tramosrs. Johnnie's father was 
within ear shot, the Other “Sunday, whea 
Frankie made his last attempt.“ Prankie, 
‘said Johnnie, “why don't’ you 

“Owuse,’’ rejo 
kie, 


library, and the teacher's always bazzing me 





about being good—that’s why.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Her Masesty intends to visit Florence in 


STATISTICS. 


Captain SHaw's AnnuaL Rerort.—The re- 


the spring, and will occapy the Viila Palmieri, | port of the chief officer of the Metropolitan 


which has been placed at her Gisposal by the 
Dowager Countess of Crawford. It is stated 
that the Queen will not open Parliament in 
erson. Her Majesty will remain in 
England until: after the date of the ‘begin- 
ning of the Session, bat will leave’for the 
Continent immediately afterwards. ‘Her 
Majesty will embark at Hast Cowes, probably 
on Tuesday, February 21, on board the 
Victoria and Albert, for Cherbourg, whence she 
is to proceed couthward-on the morning after 
her arrival by special train. 


Tue Ladies’ annaal Fancy Dress Ball at 
Cheltenhum was @ success, many of the 
dresses being original and pretty. . Several 
representing flowers, such as Pansy, Poppy, 
Lily, &e., were well got up. Grecian dresses 
were much’in favoat. About the pretticst 
was one worn by a young lady as June, in 
white cashmere and wreaths of shaded roses 
on the skirt and head. Another, as Ophelia, 
in pale pink,’ with double gold band on the 
hair, was becoming. A very®pretty dress was 
that of a Golden Baiterfly; the skirt was 
yellow tulle, covered with butterflies in gilt, 
and a large one worn in the hair; the bodics 
was of golden plush, and opened in front 
over a full gauze vest; gauze wings 
and fan. There were two Hornets and 
tvo Magpies. Masie was well carried out, 
and a young lady who called herself “In 
Her Majesty’s Service’? was dressed as a 
middy, With short blae skirt .and naval 
jacket and cap. Lydia Langnish, with a 
skirt of brocade and blue satin ‘sacque, 
hair powdered, was an effective dress. The 
gentlemen were for the most pari in either 
uniform or hant dress. A Cowboy, Moon- 
lighter, Chessboard and the Mikado were 
well carried out. 


Tue great annual festival of the Coronation 
and of the Orders in the gift of the Prassian 
Crown was celebrated at the Old Palace in 
Balia with the accustomed pomp and cere- 
mony. It was attended by the Emperor and 
Empress. This festival was founded in 1810 
by King Frederick William III., the Emperor's 
father, in memory of the o ing of the 
Firat King of Prussia in 1701. After the 
ceremony in the Castle there was Divine 
Service in the Palace Chapel, followed 
by a levée for the new Knights and a 
grand dinner, The Emperor and Empress 
were only present at the Jevée. At the 
banquet Prince William, in the nams of 
the Emperor, proposed the health ef the 
new Knights, 


Tur annual children’s bs.zaar, in connection 
with the Church Sundey Schools of Osweatry 
‘nd the neighbourhood, was hel2? in’ the 
Victoria Roome,- Before the bazaar waa 
opened, Viscount Ebrington presented the 
Prizes to the scholars who had made. ‘the 
number of passivle attendances. “The stalls 
Were laden with a variety of usefal and oxrna- 
mental articles, wearing apparel, toys and 
Sweets, and the children of the schools pur- 
chased them with psper tokens, which had 
been given them aecording to efficiency ia 
lessons and conduct. 

The following ladies wure present; aad 
assisted as stullholders:—Viscountess HB: 
tington, Mra, and the Misses Howell Evans, 
Mrs. and the Misses Lutener, the Misses 
Lloyd, Miss Corrie and Mrs. Lyon, Mrsi 
Edward Williams, Miss Blaikie, Miss Leah, 
&c. The schools reprecented were ‘St. Os. 
Wald’s, the National Schoole, the Welsh 
Church School, the Ragged Sebool, the Lian- 
forda School, Mcrda School, and St. Oswald's 
Church choir boys, numbering altogether 
about six hundred Before the children 
Gitpersed, after making their various pur- 
Chases, each child was prevented with an 
orange and a bun. 


| Fire Brigade, Captain Bhaw. C.B., on the 
; state of the brigade and the fires in London 
| during the year 1887 has been issued. It is 
; dated from ‘Headquarters, Southwark, 
§.E.,” and is addressed to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The number of calls for 
fires or supposed fives received during the 
year has been 3,059. Of these 528 were 
false alarms, 168 proved to be only chimney 
alarms, and 2 363 were calls for fires of which 
175 résulted in serious damage, and 2,188 in 
slight damage. The fires of 1887, compared 
with those of 1886, show an increase of 214, 
but compared with the average of the past 
ten years an increase of 408. The number of 
firés in the metropolis in which life has been 
seriously endangsred during the year has been 
146, and the namber of these iit which life 
has been lost has been 42. Ths number of 
persons seriously endangered lias been 198, of 
whom 143 were saved, while 55 lost their 
lives. Of the 55 lost 28 were taken out alive, 
but died afterwards in hospitals or elsewhere, 
and 27 were suffocated or burned to death. 
The following are the firemen commended for 
special merit in saving life from fire during 
the year:—Jan. 22, Engineer W. Burnett, 
for saving one life; March 12, Engineer W. 
Chaikley, for saving one life; aud Sept. 30, 
Fourth-Class Fireman Henry Girault, for 
saving three lives. The number of journeys 
made by the fire engines of the 55. land sta- 
tions has been 33,554, and the total distance 
run has been 64,294 miles. The quantity of 
water used for extinguishing fires in the 
metropolis during the year has been over 26 
million gallons, or about 117,000 tons. In 
conclusion, Captain Shaw again expresses a 
hope that it may shortly become possible to 
increase the strength of the brigade. 





GEMS. 


Woo enlarges his heart restricts his tongue. 

Krypness has converted more sinners than 
either zeal, eloquence or learning. 

Catt not that man wretched who, whatever 
ills he seffers, has a child:to love. 

Senr-contron lies at the foundation of 
character. He that does not control himself 
must be controlled by others. 

Be what thou singly art, and personate 
only thyzclf. Swim smoothly ia the stream 
of thy nature, and live but one man. 





HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES. 


Furxrte Mucttace.—To 20 parts of al- 


cohol add 1 part of -salioylic , 3. parts of 
seit soap, and 3 parts of glycerine. Shake 
well, and then add a mucilage made of 93 


patts of gum arabic and 180 parts of water. 
This is seid to keep well, and to bs thoroughly 
elastio. 

Sauap-Dressine.—Pound smooth the yolks 
of two hard. boiled egg. “Mix with one tea- 
spoonfal of nnmade mustard, one saltspoonfal 
of salt ; mix gradually with theses either one 
howpful of cream or the tame quantity of olive- 
‘oil. Two tablespoonsfal of vinegar.. Add a 
little oayenne-pepper. 

To Srnve Coty Bortep Hau —Cutin thin 


with mw and lemon-juide, aud broil two 
minutes. Melt half a glassful of carrant- 
jelly; add « teaspoonfal of butter, a little 
pepper, and, when hot, add several small shin 
slices of ham. Let if boil up. and serve at 
loner. Cnt the nicest part of lean ham in 
steall thin slices. Chop the trimmings fine, 
aud heap high ia the centre of a platter. 
| Garnish with the slices overlapping each 
other on the edge of the dish. 





slices ; season highly with. cayenne-pepper or | fold and 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Dancerovs Goopwin Sanps on our 
Kentish coast are gradually wearing away, 
according to a recent survey. Indeed, it is 
even thought that in another hundred years 
the Goodwin Sands may have vanished, or be 
reduced to some insignificant shoals. Lately 
the Sands have greatly altered in shape and 
depth, probably owing to the perpetual action 
of the ebb tide, which at last has broken 
through the old narrow neck of the shoal, 
One well-known point, the Bunt Head, has 
completely gone, leaving a free clearance in 
the ‘“fallstream”’ for large steamers. Ac- 
cordingly, a fresh chart of the Sands is being 
drawn out for mariners’ benefit. Tradition 
declares that the Goodwins were first formed 
about the year 1100. Across the Atlantic the 
same process of destruction is going on at 
another important point well known to sailors, 
Oape Cod, in Massachusetts. Since the Go- 
vernment placed a lighthouse on the Caps leas 
than a century ago, the plot of lend round the 
light has fallen away from ten to siz acres. 
The sea is gradually eating up the grouad, 
and at one point the face of the bank has 
receded 200 feet in five years. 

An Agni Panace is being constracted by a 

i millionaire at Gaanaxnato, not far 
north from the city of Mexico. The owner 
considers that the only means of eséaping the 
unhealthy atmosphere of a large city is to live 
far above it, and so his house is to bé built on 
enormous lofty iron pillars, and reached by a 
lift. This ‘“‘ Semiramis Palace” will have 
vast grounds like the famous Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon, will be supplied by an aqueduct 
with water brought from the mountains, and 
will be in telephonic communication with the 
town of Guanaxuato. Such a project must 
surely have been inspited by M. Enffel, who, 
bythe-bye, is now tarning his attention to the 
Panama Canal, where he is to construct strong 
metallic locks to restrain the wutera in that 
part of canal not yet excavated to the 
proper depth. Thanks to this arrangement, 
M. de Lesseps declares that the Canal will be 


‘duly opened for navigation in 1890, and will 


then be gradually completed according to the 
original scheme, the working expenses being 
defrayed by the receipts without requiring to 
call upon the shareholders. 

Morne rn Inp1a. —The Earopean, in India, 
when hé sallies forth in the cool of the morn- 
ing to take his needfal ride, passes through 
the streets already alive with the stir of early 
occupation, The chintz-starniper has brought 
out the got on which he has passed the night, 
and begum to impreas his simple patterns 
upon the cloth there stretched ont, Tho rice- 
asker ia at work with his pestle, and the 
confestioner has fastened his viscous ‘wares 
hook from which he is basily palling threads 
ef spunisugar. The money-deater has got out 
his sodles and bis acooum-booke stitched in 
dull crimson calico. The dan is sounding 
from the root of the mosque; and the 
Brahmin, in fall ¢anonieats of napkin and 
twine, ia pouriig water over the phallic em- 
bleme in front of his temple. Oat in the 
fields the buliocks are patiently turning round 
the wheeland the perfunctory boysere wav- 
ing slings with hoarse outcries, Cn machars 
elevated above the crops in the field: Te 
such amotley scene the lo.jadian ssunters 
or ecampers on his half hack, thinking 
of the daily labour before him, hardly notic- 
ing and not at a!l comprehending the mani. 
ancient forms <f life around. To 
understand that, imdeed, requires both a 
knowledge of history and a seneifive imtelii- 
gence. It is a fasion of old. and less old, 
with very little of modern civilization ; yes it 
is by no means savage. The simple, oontented 
‘habits are survivals from a distant psst, be- 
fore the Aryana had.come Gown from Central 
Asia, The Hindu temple contaics germs of 
the nature worship of the firet invaders, the 





mosque tells of Tartar conquest. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. D. D.—May 11th, 1864, fell on Wednesday. 

Sranpinc.—The stamp flirtation was given in No. 
1028, post free three halfpence. 

T. M.—It is hardly up to the standard required for 
bow < xeeping, or general business purposes. 


fe . T.—The poem failing to attain the required 
xdard of excellence is respectfully declined. 


_L1n.—The lo verse in the Bible, as has been 
hn = stated, is the ninth of the eighth chapter of 
Esther. 

Ww. W.—An engagement-ring may be a diamond or 
some other stone setting, according to the state of the 
giver's finances. 


Anyv.—1. We can only recommend persistent tise of 
the tweezers. 2. If not broken spirits of turpentine, if 
bcoxen vaseline, 


C. C.—A local machinist or blacksmith can easily drill 
« hole in the piece of cast iren in your possession, pro- 
vided you have not the ni apparatus. The price 
for such work would be merely nominal. 


E. D.—1. We are not presumed to be familiar with 
political matters, as such are not discussed in this de- 
partment, but believe he was. 2. Ch in the word 
Anarchist is pronounced as k, as though it was spelled 
an-ark-ist, 

N. S..—Write to the lawyer who caused the advertise- 
ment for the missing h to be and obtain 
from him a full statement of the case. The estate 
cannot cashes until there exists incontestible proofs 
that no heirs or devisees are in existence. 


R. F. 8.—1. The 5th August, 1870, fell on Friday, and 
the 11th June, 1869, also on Friday. 2. Golden brown, 
8. Alice means “‘a Princess,” Ritchie is a surname, 
Florence ‘a flower,” Ethel “ noble,” Augustus “ proud,” 
Alfred “ all peace.” 4and 5. Fair. 

£. V. V.—Many pretty sentiments may be engraved 
inside a wedding-ring. Among them may be quoted: 
* Yours in heart’ " « For ever ane for a me Let love in- 
crease,” ‘* Love for love,” “ Mizpah, " “ Live to love and 
love to live,” “‘ True love will ne'er remove,” “ Till our 
lives end,” ‘‘ Love alway.” 


been omg po were life has been written in many 
among whom are M 
tyr Ae ss voluminous une are to be 
found rs first-class b country, 
and all standard give br brief but, exhaustive 
¢pitomes of the life and works of this noted 


&. F.—1. a not be o' 
the bounds of ety by 


Y pears ta doen or by — 

action Men, ! perme yessenal trod 

the gentleman who has thus favoured her is needed. Fy 
Neat penmanship. 


R. N.—You are old enough to judge for yourself, If 
he will make a good husband—and appearances appear 
to point to = satisfactory conclusion—by all means 
marry him. to make your home happy 
and provide P ve your Gente 2 in every ible manner, 
and therefore nothing remains to be done on his part 
except to strietly carry out the promised contract. 


L. N. C.—Silver coins are often covered with a dense 
coating of ee oxide, to remove which they should be 
a minutes in a strong solution of am- 

nia, then washed in clean water and wiped with a 
soft pte. If ee the soot | matter remains, the 
pe nse Saupe. oe coins may be 
eaned by aia them in sweet- the dirt is 
Souk and Gel cin aarabaadtan, 





a ig admission of Italians to 
citizenship in the Onited 8. It is only passable. 


E. C. W. ali inom a not be b , mel 
use to an person ig up a de’ ve 
agency. To establish such an institution, and ret it 
work successfully, would require a wide wy Cay: 
fessional information and t executive ty. If 
you are bent on trying such an experiment, the best 
course for you to — would be to get employment in 
a detective agency, acquire some practical know- 
ledge of the Joon “eee attempting to start an 
agency of your own, 


Marcia.—" Is there such a as a floating island, 
that appears and disappears as by magic? I have 
read somewhere, long ago, that there is one—perhaps 
more. I wish to use the fact (if it is a fact) ina story 
Tam wri » on is one such island at least. It v4 

island in the lake of Derwentwater. 
eae small island half an acre in 
extent—and is visible for months or years, then sinks, 
and is not seen again for years. It is visible at present, 
having a risen above the surface about six 
months ago. The explanation of this wonderful pheno- 
mena is that the island is composed of a mass of decay- 
ing vegetation forming a layer of peat, on the top of 
whieh is a thin covering of clay bound ey her by the 
roots of vegetation. It rests on the clay bottom of the 
lake, but occasionally some force, su ed to be the 
gases generated by the decaying matter, causes it to 
rise to the surface. 





E. G. G.—You will have to resort to powenion, if you 
want her to yield to your wishes in that respect. 


W. J.--If all persons were such masters of penmanship 
as you prove yourself to be, the occupation of many 
teachers of chirography would be irretrievably ruined. 


A. R. C.—The noted dwarf, known the world over as 
Tom Thumb, died at Middleboro, U.8., July 14, 1883, at 
adh ase of 46 years. His real name was Charles 8. 

on. 


G. C. B.—The fight between the United States fleet, 
under the command of Admiral Farragut, and the Con- 
federate fleet and forts below New Orleans is consi 
the hardest naval contest of the American Civil War. 


B. C.—There if nothing harmful in attending a first- 
class ministrel show, but still there are some parents 
who Nery to their children indulging in such amuse- 
ment, and as a matter of duty their wishes should be 
obeyed. 

E. G. A.—He ought to consult some veteran and ac- 
complished comedian, and also get an engagement in 
some theatrical company, and work hls way along by 
assiduous study and close attention to the practical 
business of his profession. 


peeve oon ht to resent his injustice by giving 
him aschand thab Miho checenete ieece BR pice 


pod aon her she does not care for his further ac- 
quaintance. She should also put herself right by un- 
equivocally den; the truth of the false report, and 
demanding of the name of the slanderer. 


Avra.—If she wishes to aceept, all she need say is, 
pe. . But “it tho > ey he wag Mg Bese wd 

ou. express er regret being able accept 
young man’s kind offer ; and she should do it in such a 
kind and winning way as to soothe his feeling of dis- 
appointment as much as possible. 


BEYOND THE VEIL. 


Why dread the clouds that hide the sun 
When poets say that Daenat one 
Has got a “ silver linin ~ bel . 
And if the melting god . 
Should shine in one mabroken ray, 
We mortals in our thankless ae ers 
Would soon forget his shining. 


We need the darkness and the veil, 
The sob of anguish and the wail, 
Aw when pod Neel ne et — 
Wi comes, a ous e 
edaside, 


‘Twixt them and daisy’s whiteness. 


= let us not rebel and cry 
the will of the i ‘at High, 
ut do our simple duty. 
pet all our needless fears to rout, 
£n6 by faith, the A he of doubt, 
Then shall the e promised sun shine out 
In rays of dazzling beauty. nit 


E. A. W.—It is hard to say what work could be done 
at home unless you have learned some of the various 
arts—decoration or fancy work. If you know how to 
peer oor a or to make fancy articles =e nicely, or how 

t fans, boxes, plaques, gy Hoy e thousand 
an one little — that 7 the wal, miata 

g-cases poome, Se en you 

terials, i up the things, and send them to utr 
You might also canvas for a or 
immediate neighbourhood, or a eh rk Jour alge 
bours’ children. You write well, and writin, 
dicates paper and ambition. 


Led 
berrad eaeae to raoufal’ 
and go alone or with some an frien: 
erroneously to ea vehicle of 


an asylum in the house of a clergyman at Satiog, Mass. 
where Goffe passed fifteen years of his life. The cident 
of which mention has been made is = related: ‘In 
1675 the town of Hadley 


again forever, leaving the ~¥ in the 


disay 

—_—e that a heavenly messen fought for 
em.” Goffe was considered one of the best officers of 

Cromwell's army. 





AmanDA.—The word slippy was formerly used, with 
its derivatives elippily and slippiness ; , but 8) pry d 
slippily have long been and 
rarely used. Slippery, slipperily and oon, are 
now the authorized and customary words ; so that, “It 
is very slippery walking"’ would be the correct form of 
expression. 


L. C.—* aq ~ love- _ youth and maidens,” 
you no; thoro sympathise with then 
and believe with Byron: _ we, 

** Oh, what, without love, were youth?” 
but we don’t believe that love is “‘woman’s whole ex. 
mee,” or man’s either. We would not 

** Throw life out for the one lost string 

Though its music were sweeter than all the rest.” 


Rosie.—The ag as give are not quite those 
ot a Larsen ty Deate accepted standard, 
‘ectly 7 nae ae is tel ae five inches es high, 

one hundred and thirty +e = 
te paca ape in the 2 waist, ps | sand forty-olght in me “the 
ust, measuring around the left chin 
ate @ merry, rather —— and Seeevtile 
nature. You write fairly—express yourself well. 


Leonre.—Immedia‘ after washing and drying the 
hands and face, a: x a rally 8 - Kye it in 
apt ape toaryaat pe 

eustpes oath ont. pliable poem prevent ye and 
peeling, provided, of course, that a veil and 
porwtny age ds: ty ote ay ane os 
taken ping the skin perfectly , a8 otherwise 
it will become rough and seamed by the action of the 





E. 8. W.—1. Cecil is a proper name, 
Latin ; its signification is is dim-sighted. 2 Your gentle- 
man friend or his parents are better able than any one 
the reason for giving him the name of 
i tofine 8. Chee-peet-ah, an-ark-ist, dinna-mite, or 
dynamite. 4 November 18, a fell on Friday ; 
weeaess 1861, ogden = ge 5. The song may be pro- 
cured: at a music shop in your vicinity. We cannot 
spare the apace.to reprodnes t b ere. 


E. V. G.—The ship-worm, so called because it bores 
into’ ship timbers, is really the ees and was once 
tho ught to be a worm because its body looks worm-like, 
It ise covered with a shelly coat, and is regarded as a 
a of mollusc. It feeds on the wood as it bores into 
pf, when it is about half-way in it covers the sides 
yet slimy matters which hardens into a 
ulfarity of the teredo is that it mikes a 
foie? AE itself, and never cuts into another hole, though 
the spaces betw: between are so thin as to be likened to a 
honeycomb. The bottoms of vessels are a. copper- 
plated to prevent the ravages of the teredo, It is greyish- 
white, and generally six or eight inches long. 


M. M.—William Tell, whose legtedesy history is 
known by every school! oF. id, was alleged to 
be born in the canton of Uri, Switzerland, in the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, and died by drownihg in 
1350, so the story goes, while attempting to save.a 
friend. Modern research bas conclusively proved that 
the story of his shooting an apple from his boy’s head, 
and his defiance and subsequent ee | the tyrant 
Gessler, as related in school readers histories, are 
both myths of the most unmistakable pane, There 
is, however, evidence that an obscure 
the name of Tell shot an Austrian on the banks 
of Lake Lucerne, and by this act ca a revolt against 
the Austrian ae _ who also lost his life in 
the manner described in the traditionary history of 
which mention has been made. 


L. D.—We are afraid the description of fancy dresses 
will be too late for your qanequevale penty. party. You — 

to know about the flower-girl and the water-nymph 
costumes. The flower-girl wears a short, bright skirt 
and low dark bodice with high white muslin underwaist 
and puffed sleeves ; hair in 2 Peg a wide straw hat 
with a wreath of flowers about it ; tty fancy basket 
hung on he arm, and slippers on ‘the feet complete the 
costume, A water-' wears her hair loosely flowing, 
China , or of white 


, pearls, or : aa bom white or cream- 

, reaching to the elbo w; white or green satin 
slippers. You write nicely. Handwriting indicates an 
imaginative, sensitive nature. 
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